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The Eighth General Assembly of the States 
State-Local Relations 


IN ‘THIS IssUE STATE GOVERNMENT brings together four articles dealing 
generally with economic problems of the states, which were presented 
at the Eighth General Assembly of the States, January 16-18 in Chi- 
cago. Many of these problems relate to state-local fiscal and administra- 
tive relations, a topic upon which the Committee on State-Local Rela- 
tions of the Council of State Governments has recently reported (see 
inside front cover). Articles by Governor Driscoll, Carl H. Chatters, 
Simeon E. Leland, and Luther Gulick suggest, among other things, 
an answer to the question of how to provide fiscal resources for expand- 
ing government services and preserve citizen responsibility for support 
of their government. Keynoting his presidential address before the 
Eighth General Assembly of the States, Governor Caldwell declared: 


PATERNALISM is destructive of sound government. The present tendency of the 
people to slide back into indifference and look to some higher authority for the 
solution of all of their problems and a way out of all of their difficulties must 
be reversed. The citizenship must be aroused to a sense of civic responsibility 
and to the exercise of civic energy and initiative if democracy is to survive. The 
trend cannot be reversed as long as the state attempts to solve local problems and 
the federal government attempts to solve state problems. Neither can the people 
be stirred from their apathy under a something-for-nothing policy. As far as is 
feasible, the unit which spends the money should have the burden of raising it. 
Federal and state handouts do not make for strong local government or respon- 
sible citizenship. 

Give to a city or county with topheavy, creaky governmental machinery, with 
extended payrolls and cobwebs on its assessment books, enough cash to meet its 
needs and that city or county will continue to be poorly managed. Good local 
government should be encouraged—the cities and counties should be stimulated 
to assume their own responsibilities and to plan and pay for their own functions. 

The indicated policy is therefore to require some standard of performance as 
a prerequisite to financial assistance. The unit of government that is doing its 
best to meet its problems and to educate its people but is unable to meet the 
standards and pay its bills deserves help. 

The policy of requiring that granted funds be matched is wise and sound. It 
calls upon the smaller unit of government to share the burden. It stimulates local 
initiative. It keeps alive a sense of civic responsibility and resourcefulness. 

The planning and direction, as well as the cost, of such programs, should be 
shared on a basis that will give to the unit of government closest to the people 


the maximum of control over its affairs. 
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Competitive Taxation Must Stop 


By E. 


Governor of New Jersey 


nay find their entire administrative policy 

and philosophy in the next few years domi- 
nated by efforts to make good on the theme of “full 
employment.” We have as a nation gone so far in 
committing ourselves to this responsibility, both 
in legislative halls and in the councils of American 
business, that we are hardly free to turn back if we 
would. But the road ahead is uncharted and the 
landmarks are few. 

If the task is to be done at all it will obviously 
require the most efficient organization of all the 
resources of government in our federal system and 
of private industry. The emphasis of the National 
Administration, however, has too long been to 
treat the states as competitive centers of political 
power. Nor have the states themselves appeared 
particularly willing to adopt any common policy 
of state action, except on a few narrow and indeci- 
sive fronts. The time has come when those of us 
who are responsible for state affairs should stop 
thinking and talking the hackneyed nineteenth 
century notions of “States Rights.” 


Master Plan Needed 

What we need is a master plan of a working 
federalism which will give expression to the most 
effective capacities of both the states and the fed- 
eral government. Such a plan could in principle 
stake out the appropriate areas of policy determi- 
nation and administration for our various levels of 
government, and it could define, as a matter of 
national policy to be accepted by all the states, 
the fields of taxation and other governmental 
revenues to be devoted to the use of each level of 
government. This is an objective which has, in one 
form or another, been expressed before by scholars 
as well as practical politicians. But we have reached 
the point where the need deserves a new emphasis. 
It also demands a new integration between the 
various state congressional delegations and their 
respective state administrations. I am, in fact, hope- 
ful that through the formalizing of such an integra- 
tion we may find the means for an intermediate 
level of policy coordination between federal and 
State government—a coordination which is now 
sorely lacking in our federal system. I hope also to 
enlist your interest in implementing the prepara- 
tion and adoption of such a plan through the 
facilities of the Governors’ Conference. 


Tas STATES, as well as the federal government, 
I 


A few illustrations of the manner in which such 
a master plan might operate are sufficient to inspire 
unstinting effort toward its achievement. For ex- 
ample, in the two vital fields of taxation and federal 
grants-in-aid, upon which Congressional policy is 
being developed at this moment, the position of 
the states cannot be effectively represented, with 
all due credit to the Council of State Governments, 
for the simple reason that the states have done 
nothing toward developing a common point of 
view on these matters. We hear only of the diffi- 
culties of balancing a 37% billion dollar federal 
budget, but little indeed of the needs of the states. 

This is in marked contrast with the promotional 
efforts of the national administration, as set forth 
in the Full Employment Act and elsewhere to enlist 
the cooperation of the states in a vast program of 
counter-cyclical public works expenditures. 

If the past is to teach us anything, it is that the 
present hit or miss allocation of fiscal resources 
results in the compensating expenditures of the 
federal government being offset in large part by a 
necessary reduction in state and local expenditures 
in times of economic depression. Without a recogni- 
tion in federal fiscal policy of the needs of state 
and local government there can be little hope of 
correcting the pattern of the past. 

Thus far, the entire pattern of the federal policy 
in promoting state and local planning and expendi- 
tures for airports, hospital construction, highways, 
and miscellaneous public works has failed com- 
pletely to recognize that state and local govern- 
ments must raise their share, usually the larger 
share, of the cost of these construction programs. 
What is worse, the state and local governments 
will be obliged to sustain annual costs of operation 
and maintenance long after federal participation in 
construction costs has been forgotten. Why the 
federal housing program should provide for an 
annual participation of the federal government in 
costs of operation and maintenance; and these other 
programs should not, is one of the key questions 
that must be answered to make any sense out of the 
presently disjointed programs of supposed federal 
aids to the states. 

The administrative aspects of these federal pro- 
grams are marked by the same lack of coordination 
and integration as their fiscal aspects. The oldest 
of them, the highway aid program, is administered 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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Can Municipal Taxes Be Reduced? 


To What Extent 
Support Their 


By 


Can Municipalities 
Public Services? 


H. CHATTERS 


Comptroller, the Port of New York Authority 


decreasing proportion will be able to finance 

the growing list of public services and social 
welfare payments. This inability to reduce taxes 
and support services results generally from an in- 
creasing level of costs, a growing number of public 
services primarily in the social welfare group and 
from a spotty and illogical distribution of the total 
public revenue. 

First, let me observe that the number of public 
services required of local governments has grown in 
number and cost, particularly since 1920, and the 
sources and amount of local revenues have been 
comparatively constant, while state revenues have 
been increasing rapidly and the number of state 
functions has not appreciably increased. Between 
1926 and 1942 the states increased their tax yields 
thirteen times as rapidly as localities.’ If the period 
were extended to 1946 the discrepancy would be 
even greater. 

Now about the services of government. The 
quantity and quality of these public services deter- 
mine the amount of money really needed by a 
municipality. For several years I have been working 
on “An Inventory of Governmental Activities in 
the United States.” It’s shocking even to one who 
has lived intimately with government all his life. 
It’s shocking, not in a bad sense, but just because 
it shows so clearly how much government does— 
and how much more it does now than it did earlier 
in the century. For instance, in the list of public 
service enterprises operated by municipalities you 
will find railroads, street railways, bus lines, elec- 
tric power plants, water works plants, gas plants, 
liquor stores, airports, ferries, bus terminals, mar- 
kets, grain elevators, abattoirs, cemeteries and 
crematories, broadcasting stations, telephone sys- 
tems, and ports and harbors. But these might all 
be self-supporting, so look at another list. Local 
police departments now prevent and investigate 
crimes, keep custody of their prisoners, maintain 
identification records and crime statistics, have 


Fs municipalities can reduce their taxes. A 


1The Council of State Governments, State-Local Relations, 
1946, p. 62. 


extensive communication systems, supervise morals 
through suppression of prostitution, liquor control, 
narcotic control, and the regulation of dance halls 
and amusement places. The police also maintain 
trafic signals, patrol city streets and highways, 
inspect motor vehicles and conduct drivers exami- 
nations. The protective inspection services of a 
municipality are numerous and their necessity has 
been well justified by recent fires and other trag- 
edies. There are municipal building inspection, 
plumbing inspection, electrical inspection, gas in- 
spection, boiler inspection, elevator inspection, in- 
spection of weights and measures, smoke inspection, 
and numerous health inspections. Local services 
related to public health, social services, hospitals, 
and public recreation could be listed even more at 
length. Then there are the two areas where expendi- 
tures have been so great; namely, highways or 
streets and public education. This catalog grows 
tiresome so it will end with two pertinent obser- 
vations; one, that the states have also increased their 
activities but in many less fields and, two, that the 
increased number and cost of services tend to make 
small, local areas of government much more inade- 
quate for performing and financing these services. 

Let us look again at the question “Can Taxes Be 
Reduced?—To What Extent Can Municipalities 
Support Their Public Services?” Assume that mu- 
nicipalities are required to carry on only those 
services they had in 1926. Assume also that these 
services are performed as honestly and economically 
as possible. How can municipalities spend less for 
these services when salaries and wages are so much 
higher, when the consumers price index (August, 
1946) was 143.7 per cent of the 1935-39 average, 
the retail price index (August, 1946) was 159.8 
per cent of the 1935-39 average, and construction 
costs run from 50 to 100 per cent higher than they 
were in 1940. 

Several generai lines of direct attack can be used 
to reduce municipal taxes. Taxes can be cut with- 
out reducing expenditures. That's a good old politi- 
cal trick with which you are all familiar. But it 
doesn’t help in the long run. Next, taxes can be 
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Can Municipal Taxes Be Reduced? 


reduced by doing nothing new or constructive, by 
failure to maintain present facilities or to build 
new ones. However, genuine tax reduction is pos- 
sible in many municipalities by at least three devices. 
First, genuine economy will be aided by removal of 
political deadheads or other incompetents. They 
are a material factor in only a few places. Second, 
greater state grants-in-aid will reduce local taxes 
if properly administered. Otherwise they stimulate 
and increase municipal spending. Third, great sav- 
ings may be made by proper arrangement of the 
areas for collecting taxes and conducting public 
services and by other changes in the form of gov- 
ernment areas and administration. 

The events which would aid municipalities to 
support their public services or to reduce local taxes 
are divided here into two groups; what the state 
could do and what the municipalities could do. 


What Municipalities Can Do 

Municipalities can act independently in many 
ways to improve their ability to support their 
public services. Some of these follow: 

1. Get rid of political appointees, useless workers 
and deadheads. Civil service must be used to get 
qualified persons on the payroll and neither politi- 
cal interference, civil service, or union action should 
keep on incompetent or unnecessary employees. 
Retention of incompetents by any means is just as 
deadening as political interference is demoralizing. 
The salaries of top personnel in government should 
be increased greatly to attract capable, practical 
administrators and technicians. 

2. Recognize the high cost of municipal debt. 
Avoid it where possible. Debt fixes municipal costs 
for a generation and makes reduction of taxes or 
the increase of services impossible. The greatest 
municipal waste may be found in this area. Some- 
times it comes through inability to sell bonds prop- 
erly. At other times bonds are sold when it is 
unnecessary to do so. 

3. Municipalities can now and in the future 
support some services but not all services. They 
can support more services when their debts are low 
and the income of the community is high. They 
cannot be expected to support from local funds, 
services which spread unequal burdens such as 
social services or services which increase out of 
proportion to municipal income such as unem- 
ployment relief, education, unusual construction 
projects and many of the newer social services. 

4. A consistently balanced budget over a long 
period of years is the best guarantee that a munici- 
pality will be in the best position to meet its 
obligations. But there must be included as expendi- 
tures all vital maintenance, all necessary capital 
improvements, and actual payment currently of all 
obligations incurred. 
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5. Municipalities need a more flexible and a 
more dependable revenue system so that their 
revenues will increase with the price level or with 
added services and will not contract too greatly in 
times of depression. The states and the national 
government should be prepared to finance or take 
over the services which expand unduly or supple- 
ment the revenues which shrink where they are 
most needed. Remember that local taxes generally 
are tied to an inflexible base while state and federal 
taxes, primarily on incomes and sales, automatically 
give more revenue as prices and incomes rise. 
Probably the states get less tax complaints than 
municipalities because the latter must increase tax 
rates to get more money while the states, without a 
change in the rate of the income tax or sales tax, 
just sit by and watch the money roll in. 

6. Municipalities that are homogeneous, that 
grow gradually, that build community wealth as 
population increases, that are not surrounded by 
parasitical communities, these municipalities have 
few troubles and generally can support their public 
services. 

7. On the other hand, rapidly growing munici- 
palities that must finance improvements by debt, 
municipalities that construct uneconomic facilities, 
school districts that share unequally and unfairly in 
revenues such as that from railroad property in 
Illinois, municipalities surrounded by small com- 
munities which draw on the central city for many 
services but contribute little, if anything, and the 
very large cities where the state syphons off their 
income and returns too little; these municipalities 
cannot now and never will be able under similar 
conditions to finance their services. 

8. Municipalities should endeavor to strengthen 
their local revenues by every means which is legally, 
socially, and economically sound. But the failure 
to do this does not give the state an excuse to im- 
pose unfair burdens by new services, nor does it 
give the state the right to absorb an unfair share of 
the total public revenue. But the failure of munici- 
palities generally to handle their financial affairs 
as well as they might, gives the state the excuse 
for interference in local affairs. 


What the States Can Do 


State governments can do many things which will 
make it possible for the municipalities to work out 
their own financial problems or which will remove 
municipal financial burdens. 

1. The states can and should refrain from grant- 
ing exemption from real property taxes and expect 
the municipalities to carry the entire burden of the 
exemptions. Exemptions granted pursuant to state 
law are an unbelievably large part of total property 
and the exemptions are unevenly distributed 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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Boom or Bust—The View of a Skeptic 


By SIMEON E. LELAND 


Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Northwestern University 


ity of a boom and a bust is like the title of a 
hit from George Gershwin’s opera “Porgie 
and Bess,” the song “It Ain’t Necessarily So.” There 
is a probability, however, that business cycle swings 
will not be eliminated in the United States in the 
predictable future. Historical precedents in the 
United States indicate the probability of cycle 
swings. Every war in our history has been followed 
by a severe depression, and minor disturbances 
have characterized the intervening years of peace. 
You need but run over the years of economic crises 
or depression to realize not the periodicity of their 
occurrence but their frequent recurrence. Disturb- 
ances appeared in 1764, 1783, 1819, 1837, 1857, 
1861, 1873, 1884, 1893, 1904, 1914, 1920, 1929, and 
1937- Boom periods could be similarly indexed. 
This record indicates a continuing failure on the 
part of both business and government to remove the 
causes for recurring periods of economic distress. 
The causes of economic fluctuations are sev- 
eral. The remedies applied have frequently been 
single, with nothing done about many factors, and 
often with tardy action on major issues. For ex- 
ample, we did not have a national banking system 
until 1863, and many of the disturbances prior to 
the Civil War were of a monetary character. We did 
not eliminate the issuance of paper money by state 
banks until 1865, nor remedy the perverse elasticity 
of currency under the National Bank Act until 
1914. Many of the disturbances between the Civil 
War and that period again were monetary in origin. 


Tis answer to the question of the inevitabil- 


War Financing 


If we look at our record of wars, we find we 
have financed every war in our history by infla- 
tionary methods, with only slight improvements 
each time, and never with adequate counteracting 
measures. 

From 1776 until the twenties or thirties—and I 
am generous, I think, in the period selected—we 
can see that it was first assumed that the actions 
of government with respect to taxes, expenditures, 
and debt did not affect the economy of the nation. 
You may recall the arguments advanced since the 
time of Adam Smith, as to whether public expend- 
itures were productive and whether tax payments 
represented a net loss to the national income. It 
has taken many years to bring about the realization 
that the public and the private economies are both 
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part of the national aggregate, and that what affects 
one segment of the total economy—whether public 
or private—affects national well-being. This lesson 
we learned largely as a result of experiences in the 
last depression, when it was realized that decreases 
in spending or investment, on the one hand, or in- 
creases in private speculation or public spending, 
on the other, affected national income, production, 
employment, and economic welfare. This failure to 
consider the economy as an aggregate has led to the 
adoption of policies with too small a compass— 
far less comprehensive than the problems tackled, 
and often with conflict between the public and pri- 
vate segments of the economy. 

The dominant theory for attacking cyclical fluc- 
tuations during the twenties emphasized credit 
policy, with changes in the discount rates at the 
Federal Reserve Bank as the chief instrument of 
control. In the thirties the control device shifted 
to fiscal policy, with emphasis on spending and bor- 
rowing. It was thought that we could prime the 
pump by borrowing and spending, that we could 
lift the national income and spend or borrow ou 
way into prosperity. In the midst of this experi- 
ment came the recession of 1937, followed by 
World War II. Meanwhile, whereas, traditionally, 
government was to let the private economy alone, 
the public spending theory, with its accompani- 
ments, called for more and more intervention by 
government in the field of private enterprise. 


During the thirties, spending helped private . 


industry; loans at low rates by government agencies 
helped make ventures more attractive. Government 
controls gradually supplanted private decisions. 
During the forties, war orders, peacetime controls 
and wartime controls carried the processes still 
further, until many believed that the private econ- 
omy could not stand on its own feet. I assure you it 
cannot, if it is not allowed to try. The idea of 
reliance on government to provide economic stim- 
uli comes in large part, historically, from the fail- 
ure of the low-interest policy to induce steady in- 
creases in capital investments during depressions. 
This failure of the economy to respond to an easy- 
money, low-interest policy led to the use of more 
direct stimuli—injections of purchasing power by 
the government, supplemented also by the payment 
of public relief for unemployment. Increased re- 
liance on the government for economic assistance 
not only increased government intervention in busi- 
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Boom or Bust—The View of a Skeptic 


ness but made it appear logical. The next step was 
a belief on the part of some that private business 
depends for prosperity on government action and 
intervention. 

When the deficit financing of the thirties began, 
the theory was that the government was to borrow 
and spend in depression but tax and repay debt in 
prosperity. This was an in-and-out theory, but 
once in, it was hard to get out, even in a state of 
mind. However, continuous government interven- 
tion and economic determinism—irrespective of the 
cycle—will, I fear, in the long run kill the spirit of 
private initiative, or, as a minimum, reduce in- 
dustrial efficiency. Competitive forces now and then 
need time to work out corrections for public inter- 
ference. If we as a nation substitute continuous 
political controls for the economic controls that 
have built our ‘society, it will be at the cost of re- 
tarded economic development. However, there is 
no objection w the correction of abuses and ex- 
cesses, or to the making of rules. 

What I am really saying is that the present 
emphasis on fiscal policy—with its inferential con- 
trols—like the emphasis of the twenties on the 
central bank policy, is myopic. It is expected to 
do more than is possible, and it is impossible for 
fiscal policy to do all that is expected. Fiscal 
control over the economy should not continue, year 
after year. It should be reserved for periods of 
real need. At certain times the economy should be 
permitted to stand on its own feet. | am not argu- 
ing, at the moment, for freedom to stage an infla- 
tion. (On that point I might say that it is my pri- 
vate belief that our tools for preventing inflation 
were too soon thrown away.) However, the least 
that can be asked is that the policies for the pub- 
lic segment and policies for the private segment of 
the economy be compensatory and complementary, 
and that they be synchronized in execution. 


Economic Stability Should Be the Objective 

The objective of over-all policies in the eco- 
nomic sphere should be economic stability. We 
should attempt to use the public economy so as to 
compensate for the fluctuations that take place in- 
evitably in the private sphere. Increase governmen- 
tal borrowing and spending should be timed to oc- 
cur, as far as possible, during periods of business 
declines, and with increased taxation and reduced 
public expenditures transferred, so far as it can be 


arranged, to periods of prosperity and times of in-. 


flation. Such a policy is complementary. However, 
our policies prior to 1930 have been perversely 
synchronized. Both the public and private econ- 
omy increased its spending and effected retrench- 
ments together. As a consequence everyone suffered 
at the same time. Nor do we want our national 
economic policies to be competitive. If industry 
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and government compete with each other for 
labor, materials, and capital the certain effect of 
that competition is to raise costs all around. Both 
industry and government have a unity of interest 
in a complementary policy which provides prosper- 
ous business conditions, a prosperous citizenry and 
a prosperous government over the long run. 

Since a complementary and compensatory policy 
sounds so simple and so easy, why hasn't it pre- 
vailed? It is obvious that if the national income 
and output are maximized, everyone will be better 
off. It would seem that such a policy should gain 
support. However, if some can gain more than 
others, the economic position of their group can be 
improved relatively, as well as absolutely, at the 
expense of others. Here enter the economic blocs to 
dominate policy, to introduce conflicts, to reduce 
the potential effects of united economic action. 

Think back in our history to the negative ef- 
fects of such bloc actions. Early there was the 
absentee landlord, profiting against the tenant; the 
protected manufacturer, profiting at the expense of 
the consumer; the farmers, thwarting price controls 
to achieve legislative parity of incomes at the ex- 
pense of others. More recently there has been labor, 
upsetting economic stabilization by preventing war- 
time wage freezing and restricting after-the-war 
increases in normal production. The result of such 
actions has been that the United States has never 
had an economically consistent policy to stabilize 
the economy. For example, look at the way we at- 
tacked the 1930 depression. On one hand the na- 
tion tried to spend money, to expand the debt, 
to reduce interest, to pay unemployment relief, 
and to commence a program of public works. 
On the other side—to offset the gains of expan- 
sion—we raised taxes, cut state and local expendi- 
tures, scared the public utilities so they would 
make no capital investments, raised costs through 
our WPA and public works wage policy and 
through the activities of the NRA. To a consider- 
able extent remuneration for labor on public work 
was artificially pegged at a high level irrespective 
of prevailing wages in communities. The nation 
adopted relief concepts rather than economic wage 
standards for public work, and in that and other 
ways, completely—or in large part—offset many of 
the benefits to the economy of the other side of 
the program. The expansional effects from spending 
and borrowing were reduced by increased costs and 
leakages of various types. The effect was the 1937 de- 
pression, resulting in an inconclusive experiment 
in pump-priming, and minimizing the economic 
effects which came from a $20,000,000 expansion in 
the public debt. 

More recently, why did not the wartime stabili- 
zation or anti-inflation program accomplish more 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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Planning and Cooperation 


By LuTHer GULICK 


Institute of Public Administration 


WENT TO Washington once about seven years ago 

full of enthusiasm and determined to find at 

least part of the answer for the question “how 
shall our public services be financed and adminis- 
tered?” Soon after I went to work, the war clouds 
rolled up and we were faced by the beginning of 
the great revolution in American Public Finance 
which came with the war. 

Early in the period of war finance we had a 
rough practical experience, which I want to share 
with you. 

Just as we had reached the conclusion that the 
federal government should not tax motor vehicles, 
but should leave such taxes to the states, and that 
certain federal levies could best be administered 
through state tax machinery, bang! came the Reve- 
nue Act of 1941 with its levy of a $5 federal annual 
tax on automobiles. 

We argued against the bill; the Secretary of the 
Treasury opposed it, but the amendment went 
through just the same. The law said nothing about 
how to enforce it, and made no appropriation to 
carry it out. 

So we went to work to see if the enforcement 
could not be turned over to the states, not only to 
lessen the administrative burden on the taxpayer, 
who had to take out a license anyway, but also to 
develop a practical demonstration in state-admin- 
istration of a federal tax. 

But we failed completely; there were too many 
obstacles to overcome in the short time available. 
There were no provisions of law under which all 
of the state licensing officials could be brought into 
the program. Some of the state officials wished to 
have nothing to do with the federal tax, which they 
considered an invasion of their private tax pre- 
serves. In some states the license tax administration 
was decentralized to various county offices and even 
to automobile club offices. The state surety bonds 
would not have covered the federal monies in the 
collectors’ tills, and there were no provisions for 
issuing federal bonds for such state collectors. The 
question of time of levy was a further complication; 
the federal tax was levied as of a given day set by 
Congress, but state license taxes are collected under 
a maze of calendar provisions, few of which are 
alike. And finally there were no legal authorizations 
under which the federal government could have 
paid the states for their share of the administra- 
tive work. 


Thus we were thwarted at every turn in working 
out a system of state enforcement quickly enough 
to be used. When Congress later refused to appro- 
priate the money required for direct enforcement of 
the tax by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
plan of using the Post Offices and issuing a wind- 
shield sticker was improvised, though you will 
remember that we got the glue on the wrong side 
of the first stamps that were issued. But in either 
case it is a rational tax system and not the stamp 
which takes the licking! 

A few months ago the able and energetic gov- 
ernor of the state of Maine, when considering the 
personal income tax as a possible new source of 
state revenue, asked the very intelligent question 
as to whether a state income tax could not be so 
designed so as to rest directly on the final compu- 
tation of the federal tax thus eliminating the 
elaborate state tax return. Governor Hildreth’s 
question reminded me of the efforts once made by 
the state of New York to work out with the federal 
government a uniform personal income tax return, 
an effort that broke down, without achieving its 
objective, because of variations in the tax views of 
the respective legislative bodies. 

From these experiences, Harold Groves, Mabel 
Newcomer and I came to the conclusion that: 

(a) Delegated administration of tax laws, or co- 
operative adjustment of tax programs cannot be 
improvised, but require very careful and detailed 
preparation. 

(b) The responsible tax levying authority must 
have some means of insuring the maintenance of 
standards, and 

(c) Where the federal government turns to the 
states for administrative help, it must deal with the 
states and not with their political subdivision in 
the interests of uniformity, simplicity, and 
responsibility. 


No Solution Through Pat Remedies 

Since 178g, many statesmen and politicians, pro- 
gressives and conservatives, political parties and 
pressure groups, theorists and practical men, have 
come forward with “perfect solutions” for this eter- 
nal conflict between the federal government and 
the states over activities, services, and taxes. Most of 
the “perfect” solutions have been based upon a per- 
manent constitutional division of function and a 
permanent constitutional division of tax sources. 
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Planning and Cooperation 


The only trouble with these plans is that they 
satisfy few people when they are presented and are 
completely out of date in a decade. About the only 
agreement that has been reached is that local water 
supply, local traffic control, local parks, and street 
cleaning should be local services, while the national 
military establishment and foreign relations should 
be handled by the federal government. On the 
revenue side, similarly about the only agreement is 
that the federal government alone should collect 
import taxes but should not coilect local real estate 
taxes. This is a meager result after all the effort 
that has been made to allocate all the services and 
to allocate all the revenues on a corresponding and 
“logical” basis. The reason for this failure is not 
far to seek. The effort to find the solution through 
the separation of functions and the separation of 
sources cannot succeed for the following reasons: 

1. Our economy and our social life are in a con- 
tinual state of evolution, so that a solution worked 
out today requires major adjustments in a few 
years. These changes arise from changes in the 
business cycle, from changes in the nation as we 
become more densely populated, but even more 
from changes in technology and scientific knowl- 
edge and from changes in public taste and effective 
demand. No neat scheme of allocation of functions 
can hold these forces in check. 

2. There is no way of defining any important 
function in such a way as to tie all of the function 
to any one unit of government, unless, of course, 
all functions are defined in their broadest terms 
and turned over to the federal government. I want 
to expand this idea further on. 

3. There is no way of maintaining a just or 
balanced tax structure under a system of specifically 
allocated taxes based on broad categories. We are 
continually confronted by changes in the economy, 
in taxpaying ability, by new inventions in tax 
systems, and by changes in burdens due to differ- 
ential rates of functional growth at local, state, 
and federal governmental levels. Any system of 
segregation set up, if not unsatisfactory to start 
with, will become so in a relatively short period 
of time. Any effort to establish such a segregation 
will soon produce an elaborate system of evasion 
with extensive intergovernmental payments and 
shifting of responsibilities. 


Federal, State and Local Aspects of Major Functions 


I want to say something further about the nature 
of governmental functions in America today. Let’s 
take a look at police, for example. Local police 
forces patrol the locality, regulate automobile traffic, 
maintain law and order, detect and apprehend 
criminals, handle missing persons, and enforce a 
lot of general federal, state, and local laws and 
ordinances. In the same territory, state law enforce- 


ment officers may be called on to enforce certain 
specialized laws, investigate arson, and patrol major 
state highways. Federal officers may deal with 
criminal identifications, narcotics, kidnapping, 
spies, and other national crimes. We have learned 
from long experience that all of this work, though 
it would all be included in the “police function,” 
cannot be assigned to the local officers. We are 
equally convinced that all this work cannot and 
should not be assigned to state or federal law- 
enforcement officers. In other words, we have here 
a function, which has to be split into its local 
aspects, its state aspects, its federal aspects, and at 
each level its generalized and its specialized aspects 
in order to get reasonable and efficient management 
of the entire service. 

Let’s take health administration. You find exactly 
the same thing. The work with the school children, 
local health measures, the control of the normal 
communicable diseases, the enforcement of routine 
health regulations, these can very well be admin- 
istered locally. When it comes to certain specialized 
activities requiring state-wide action, or the manage- 
ment of sanatoria for tubercular patients, or for the 
insane, or the establishment of major laboratories 
and research centers, the localities are helpless and 
the state normally steps in. Similarly the federal 
government finds its sphere in foreign trade quaran- 
tine, the enforcement of interstate pure food and 
drug controls, the conduct of broad scientific 
studies, foreign health negotiations and the organi- 
zation of nation-wide campaigns against specific 
health hazards. It is entirely impossible to name 
the “function of health” and assign it to any one 
level of government. 

Education is in the same situation. Local and 
state activities in managing the public school system 
and operating institutions of higher learning are 
well known. Few people realize the extent of federal 
activities in education. These include the military 
and the naval academies and the officer training 
program scattered out through the colleges. They 
include the work of the Office of Education, to- 
gether with the Federal-Aid program for vocational 
education, for vocational rehabilitation, and the 
whole federal end of the joint program with the 
states through the land-grant colleges. An important 
part of the work of the Veterans Administration is 
education; this is also true of the Department of 
Agriculture, particularly the work of the County 
Agents and the Extension Service. The Department 
of Commerce, the Department of Labor, the De- 
partment of State, and even the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Council of Economic Advisors 
and the TVA are continuously performing major 
educational services for the American people. Thus 
in education we have again a “function” of govern- 
ment which cannot be assigned in toto to any one 
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86 State Government 


of the levels of our governmental system. A mo- 
ment ago, I intimated that local water supplies 
were a purely local affair. This is substantial- 
ly true; however, few watersheds are wholly the 
concern of a single city, or of a single state, and 
sewer systems, with their possible pollution of 
streams and harbors, are frequently of national 
concern. 

Some have observed that only the federal govern- 
ment is concerned with waging wars and handling 
foreign affairs. Even this is only partly true. Most 
port facilities are local or state. Many local tax and 
health provisions have been carried to the courts as 
infringing interstate or international commerce. 
Most armories and air fields are city facilities; and 
have we forgotten the tremendous outpourings ol 
effort and organization by the cities, the counties, 
and the states in local defense, welfare, housing, 
fire protection, and other war activities? 

I think I have gone far enough to make my point. 
Under modern conditions it is impossible to name 
and define a major function (except some of these 
unitary functions which have to be left to the one 
central government, like fixing the gold content of 
the dollar) and say this belongs inherently to local 
government, that belongs inherently to state gov- 
ernment, and this belongs inherently to the federal 
sphere. 

The problem is not so simple. Therefore it is 
not possible to find a solution by hunting for 
functions which can be allocated to the various 
levels of government. 


The Solution 


Where then shall we look for the way out? The 
answer is perfectly simple. The solution is found in 
advance planning and cooperation. 

In other words, we start from where we are with 
existing federal, state, and local governmental serv- 
ices and with the existing distribution of taxes and 
levies. 

Next we look over the situation and mark out the 
clear absurdities and the rough spots, like the 
indefensible federal automobile use tax, the failure 
to extend inheritance tax credits across the board, 
the inconsistencies with regard to income tax credits 
and exemptions, and the poverty of rich cities when 
it comes to financing their own activities. We mark 
out these absurdities and start negotiations between 
the federal government and the states and the local 
units to find workable solutions and then to put 
these mutually acceptable solutions into operation 
by independent joint action. 

Then, in the third place, we adopt the policy of 
no major federal legislation on functions or on 
taxes without full discussion with state and local 
governments, and vice versa, no major state action 
without discussion with the federal government and 


with the local governments which are concerned. 
In other words, full cooperation and joint planning 
not only to eliminate some of the glaring blunders 
of our present situation, but to prevent the rise of 
similar absurdities in the future. 

I trust that you will recognize on what patterns 
of human behaviour my program is drawn. It is 
based on the notion that the way to solve human 
problems is by personal negotiation, with all the 
cards on the table, not by inconsiderate, independ- 
ent, and precipitate action. 


Guides of Action 

Once we agree that the solution is to be found 
not through any scientific formulas, but only 
through joint planning and cooperation, then we 
are ready to peg some general ideas as to what is, 
or what is not desirable. These ideas must be 
extremely flexible, and subject to change with 
experience and the change of conditions. We must 
recognize that they are purely pragmatic. 

For example, I think we should endeavor to 
bring all administrations as close as possible to the 
work to be done and within the observation of the 
people served. In other words, we would seek the 
maximum assignment of governmental work to 
local governmental units and to decentralized 
offices, even when we find that the policies and 
standards must be set on a state or national basis. 
We must press everlastingly for grass roots admin- 
istration and grass roots control and coordination 
of all programs at the grass roots level. 

In picking the smallest possible unit for assign- 
ment of the various aspects of governmental work, 
we must be mindful of the requirements of modern 
technology. For example in street maintenance 
work, it is no longer sensible to assign this aspect 
of the highway function to a unit which cannot 
own or use road machinery full time, or to assign 
the local supervision of communicable diseases to 
a district which cannot use a professional health 
officer and his minimum staff full time, or to run 
a high school in a district which has less than 300 
high school youths. 

The duties to be assigned will not be whole 
“functions” at any level of government. They will 
be defined “aspects of functions’ worked out on a 
pragmatic basis, starting from where we now are. 
It follows that a sensible total result in any function 
can only be arrived at by continuous lay and 
professional cooperation between those who are 
engaged in managing any aspect of a given function. 
That is, local health officers, state health agencies 
and federal health officers must work together and 
must come to see that they are each performing a 
part of a single total job. The same holds for 
police, for education, and for every other major 
function. 
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Planning and Cooperation 


In the taxation field we should also seek to avoid 
collection of taxes from the same source or individ- 
ual through two or more jurisdictions. But the first 
things to recognize are the need for revenue on the 
part of the governments and the justice of the total 
end result from the standpoint of the taxpayer. We 
must never forget that all governments meet in the 
taxpayer's pocket. 

Another guide to good administration is the mini- 
mum dependence on intergovernmental payments. 
Whenever one government expends and another 
raises the taxes, we are sure to weaken the sense of 
economic responsibility. Wherever such payments 
are essential, major attention must be devoted not 
primarily to the accounting but to management 
standards and planned programs. We need more 
delegation of independent taxing powers to ade- 
quate local units. 


Breakdown of the Federal System 


When the Federal Constitution was established, 
the Founding Fathers made certain that there would 
be close cooperation between the new central gov- 
ernment and the already existing state governments. 
In those days there was no danger that the federal 
government would go forward ignoring state and 
local requirements; the danger was all the other 
way around—that the federal government would not 
achieve sufficient force and independence of action. 

But as we have developed, the Senators have lost 
their status as ambassadors from the states to the na- 
tional capital, and we have seen the tendency of men 
in Congress, though dependent on county political 
machines, to forget the soil on which they were 
reared, and to enact national legislation on matters 
of governmental service and on taxation which ig- 
nore where they do not contravene’ the necessities 
of state and local government. And we have seen 
state and local governments, from their narrower 
bailiwicks, taking action as though there were no 
federal government or no national problems. 

All of this, I submit, is a breakdown of the es- 
sential spirit of our national federal governmental 
system. And, I suggest that the way to cure the dif- 
ficulties into which this perversion of our system has 
led us is to reestablish the concept of joint action and 
cooperative planning. 


New Machinery Required 


This brings us then to the question of machinery. 
How can we move toward joint planning and co- 
operative action as to governmental services and 
their financing? 

There are the following steps: 

1. Agree-that the way to find our solution is not 
through any new formulas to be written into federal 
or state constitutions, but through joint planning 
and cooperation; 
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2. Create a number of joint federal-state-local 
official bodies, instructed to work over the federal, 
state, and local government problems, to negotiate 
agreed solution, and then to advise each govern- 
ment what its part of the agreement involves. 

We already have legal sanction for one such 
body in the Full Employment Act of 1946, in the 
requirement that the President’s Council of Eco 
nomic Advisors shall consult with state and local 
governments in the development of the national 
economic budget. 

We need a similar federal-state-local tax board 
to smooth out the existing absurdities in the state 
and national taxes and to deal with future ques- 
tions as they arise. 

Similar federal-state-local advisory bodies are re- 
quired in connection with each of the major pro- 
grams and functions. 


Summary 

This brings me to the conclusions of my remarks. 
I have tried to make the following points: 

1. There is no mechanical solution for the con- 
flict between federal, state, and local governments 
over functions and taxes. Any solution attempted 
will be all but worthless in less than a decade. 
There is no such thing as a “function” which is 
inherently local or inherently state or inherently 
national. 

There are virtually no taxes which are inherently 
associated with any specific function or inherently 
tied to a given jurisdiction. 

2. The solution of our problem of overlapping 
and conflicting activities and taxes is thus to be 
found, not in neat formulas which can be written 
into constitutions, but in joint planning and co- 
operation. 

g. When we seek to assign work to the various 
levels of government, we must recognize at the 
start that we are not assigning functions, but parts 
of functions, and that therefore a good result can- 
not be achieved without creating the techniques 
and the procedures for continuous cooperation and 
joint planning. 

4. In addition to the determination to work 
together in handling the jointly assumed functions, 
we need new machinery of joint planning and co- 
operation. This should be created especially in 
connection with the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, the Treasury, on tax matters, and 
with each of the major programs of the federal 
government. 

One final word: if we do not move along these 
lines of planning and cooperation I predict in- 
creasing confusion, increasing ineffectiveness, and 
finally the abandonment of vital elements of the 
federal system by citizens disgusted by the ineffec- 
tiveness of their government. 
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Eighth General Assembly of the States 


EETING at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago on January 16, 17, and 18, state 
legislators and officials met in the eighth 

General Assembly of the States sponsored by the 
Council of State Governments to consider problems 
and policies of common interest. 


Opening Session 

The Assembly convened on the morning of 
January 16th, Senator John W. Van Ness of In- 
diana, Chairman of the Board of Managers of the 
Council of State Governments, presiding. Fol. 
lowing the adoption of rules, the Assembly heard 
the presidential address of Millard F. Caldwell, 
Governor of Florida. Governor Caldwell called for 
the preservation of self-government as the found 
ation of our democratic society. He declared, “The 
modern trend toward governmental centralization 
will, unless checked, result in an atrophy of citizen- 
ship responsibility and an ultimate abandonment of 
democracy. Self-government is the foundation of 
our system. It is a real and valuable thing which 
must be preserved. Paternalism is destructive of 
sound government. The present tendency of the 
people to slide back into indifference and look to 
some higher authority for the solution of all of their 
problems and a way out of all of their difficulties 
must be reversed. The citizenship must be aroused 
to a sense of civic responsibility and to the exercise 
of civic energy and initiative if democracy is to sur- 
vive. The trend cannot be reversed as long as the 
state attempts to solve local problems and the fed- 
eral government attempts to solve state problems. 
Neither can the people be stirred from their apathy 
under a something-for-nothing policy. As far as is 
feasible, the unit which spends the money should 
have the burden of raising it. Federal and state 
handouts do not make for strong local government 
or responsible citizenship.” 

Governor Caldwell added, however, that “‘a few of 
our states, like some of the counties in all of the 
states, are unable to finance the services they must 
have if they are to remain productive and useful. 
The sound course lies in the extension of assistance 
to the weaker elements in such a way as to avoid 
the extremes of bureaucratic domination on the one 
side and of free gifts with no safeguarding regula- 
tions, on the other. Either extreme would be dan- 
gerous, if not disastrous.” 

Frank Bane then presented the Report of the 
Executive Director of the Council of State Govern- 
ments. Retracing the development of cooperative 
action by the states during the last two decades, he 


stated that the Council of State Governments 
has indeed “come of age,’’—1946 marked the e2ist 
year of operation. But the Council has come of age 
in a more significant sense: “Organized by a few of 
the states in 1925, this agency—established by the 
states, supported by the states, and dedicated to the 
service of the states,—now includes all of the states 
and now is the coordinating and service agency for 
all associations of state legislators and over-all state 
administrative officials. It has functioned in_pros- 
perity and depression, in war and in peace.” 

Describing the accomplishments of the states with 
respect to veterans’ affairs, employment security, 
tax and fiscal policy, aviation and construction of 
airports, insurance regulation, water resources, 
public health and welfare, public works, legislative 
processes and procedures, state-local relations, and 
federal-state relations, the Report concluded with 
a pre-view of the problem of cooperative govern- 
ment in the years ahead. “The states face the future 
with confidence. In many respects they are more 
important units of government and are in better 
condition than ever before. They have done and are 
doing public jobs that have to be done: they are 
continually perfecting their governmental machin- 
ery to do them more effectively; and they have 
established and operated over a period of years this 
cooperative agency which has de ‘monstrated that the 
states can and will work together for the good 
of the whole.” 

Following the Report of the Executive Director, 
Governor Caldwell read a message of greeting from 
the Governor of Illinois, Dwight H. Green, and 
announced the appointment of the following 
committees: 

Reception Committee: George B. Mckibbin, 
Chairman, Illinois; Ralph Dills, California; Milton 
J]. Blake, Colorado; ‘Tom Calloway, Georgia: W. O. 
Hughes, Indiana; H. D. Arend, Kansas; Ralph W. 
Farris, Maine; George Ward Stetson, Massachusetts; 
O. W. Bishop, Michigan; W. L. Caughman, Missis- 
sippi; Arthur W. Lewis, New Jersey; Elisha T. 
Barrett, New York; Donnell Haugen, North Dako- 
ta; Carl D. Sheppard, Ohio; and R. G. Kinkle, 
‘Tennessee. 

Committee on Rules: 8. Edward Moore, Chair- 
man, Pennsylvania; Stave Armstrong, Alabama; 
H. K. Thatcher, Arkansas; Charles Brown, Califor- 
nia; Glen S. Phillips, Georgia; D. Hale Brake, Mich- 
igan; Enoch D. Fuller, New Hampshire; and 
Wheeler Milmoe, New York. 


Resolutions Committee: C. Petrus Peterson, 


Chairman, Nebraska; Jesse M. Mayo, California; 
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Eighth General Assembly of the States 


Judge Henry H. Hunt, Connecticut; J. Tom Wat- 
son, Florida; L. Harold Sothoron, Maryland; T. G. 
Driscoll, Minnesota; John Noble, Missouri; Albert 
H. Kruse, Montana; Charles D. Breitel, New York; 
Charles H. Jenkins, North Carolina; Fred R. Seibert, 
Ohio; Phil H. Lowery, Oklahoma; Franklin H. 
Lichtenwalter, Pennsylvania; William J. ‘Thomp- 
son, Rhode Island; Fred Harris, Texas; Thomas H. 
Rees, Utah, and Carl M. Frasure, West Virginia. 

Parliamentarian: S. Edward Moore, Pennsylvania. 


Thursday Afternoon Session 


A luncheon meeting opened the afternoon ses- 
sion with Senator Harry F. Hittle of Michigan 
presiding. Alfred E. Driscoll, Governor-Elect of New 
Jersey, addressed the Assembly on the subject of 
competitive taxation. He declared that “what we 
need is a master plan of a working federalism which 
will give expression to the most effective capacities 
of both the states and federal government. Such a 
plan could in principle stake out the appropriate 
areas of policy determination and administration 
for our various levels of government, and it could 
define, as a matter of national policy to be accepted 
by all the states, the fields of taxation and other 
governmental revenues to be devoted to the use of 
each level of government.” He urged “a new inte- 
gration between the various state congressional 
delegations and their respective state administra- 
tions” and expressed the hope “that through the 
formalizing of such an integration we may find the 
means for an intermediate level of policy coordina- 
tion between federal and state government—a co- 
ordination which is now sorely lacking in our 
federal system.” 

Following the luncheon meeting, the Assembly 
turned to an open discussion of legislative processes 
and procedures. ‘Harold C. Ostertag, Assemblyman 
from New York, presided, and a panel composed 
of Floyd E. Anderson, Senator from New York and 
Chairman of the Council’s Committee on Legisla- 
tive Processes and Procedures; D. Hale Brake, State 
Treasurer of Michigan; Vernon M. Cheever, Senator 
from Colorado; and Bernice T. Van der Vries, 
Representative from Illinois, opened the discussion. 
Focus of the discussion was the twelve-point series 
of recommendations for legislative reappraisal sub- 
mitted by the Council's Committee on Legislative 
Processes and Procedures, chief among which were 
compensation and terms of legislators, reorganiza- 
tion of legislative committees, legislative councils 
and research committees, legislative reference, statu- 
tory revision, and bill drafting services. 

Following widespread participation on the part 
of the delegates in the consideration of problems 
of legislative organization and procedure in the 
several states, a motion was adopted urging the 
Resolutions Committee of the Assembly to include 


Warren R. Austin interviewed by press 


in its report an endorsement of the Report of the 
Council of State Governments Committee on Legis- 
lative Processes and Procedures. A special commit- 
tce consisting of the members of the panel was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Ostertag to prepare a draft statement 
for consideration by the Resolutions Committee. 

T. G. Driscoll, Commissioner of Administration 
from Minnesota, discussed the Administrative Or- 
ganization of State Government with particular 
emphasis upon the fiscal “strait jacket” in which the 
states find themselves as a result of the extensive 
practice of earmarking state revenue for specific 
purposes either through constitutional or statutory 
provisions. 


State Dinner 


The State Dinner of the General Assembly was 
held at 8 o'clock on Thursday evening with the 
address by Honorable Warren R. Austin, the United 
States Representative to the United Nations. Speak- 
ing of the role of the states in emerging problems 
of international organization, Ambassador Austin 
declared: “When you heard that I was to speak on 
the subject, ‘Our States and the Opportunity for 
Peace and Security,’ you may have wondered whe- 
ther there was any very close connection between 
the states of the Union, which are not generally 
considered as agents in the field of foreign relations, 
and the problem of securing the peace. I chose this 
title, however, because the critical questions of in- 
ternational relations cannot be handled in Wash- 
ington alone, or at the seat of the United Nations 
in New York, or in our diplomatic missions abroad. 

“This country can play its part in the achieve- 
ment of international peace and security only if 
the citizens of our individual states and commu- 
nities understand and exert the extent of their power 
of participation in the conduct of American foreign 
affairs. 

“There is another reason. Our own Federal 
Union is history’s most convincing demonstration 
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of the benefits of the close collaboration of indi- 
vidual states for their mutual benefit.” 

Ambassador Austin emphasized the power and 
influence of the states when acting together and 
urged their cooperation and assistance in working 
with the Senate of the United States, in which the 
states are equally represented, to promote the cause 
of international organization and world peace. 


Friday Morning Session 

Franklin H. Lichtenwalter, Speaker of the Penn- 
sylvania House of Representatives, presided at the 
Friday morning session which was devoted to “Our 
Public Services—How Shall They Be Financed and 
Administered?” 


IGHTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY—FRIDAY MORNING, JANUARY 


Harold D. Smith, former Director of the Federal 
Bureau of the Budget and now Vice-President of 
the International Bank, advocated for an organized 
approach to the problem of intergovernmental re- 
lations. As a substitute for the present haphazard 
and piecemeal method of dividing federal-state 


activities and sharing of revenue and tax sources, 


Mr. Smith urged a comprehensive and consistent 
program. To develop such a plan he suggested the 
formation of specially appointed committees in 
state legislatures dealing with the impact of the fed- 
eral government on states and localities: and he 
urged machinery for the adjustment of differences 
between the states collectively and the federal gov- 
ernment. 
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Luther Gulick, President of the Institute of 
Public Administration, declared that public services 
should be administered and financed through joint 
planning and cooperation. There is no simple for- 
mula, he said, to solve the problems of intergovern- 
mental relations. The major functions of govern- 
ment are cooperative endeavors.” Even those gov- 
ernmental functions which affect citizens in their 
localities most immediately—police, health, sanita- 
tion, and education involve state and federal 
cooperation. These functions cannot be delegated 
in their entirety to one level of government, but 
they can be handled by dividing them into their 
local, state, and federal aspects. Mr. Gulick listed 
five general principles which make for effective 


and responsible administration of public affairs: 
(1) It is highly desirable to get administration as 
close to “grass roots” as possible even though over- 
all, long-term public policies may have to be de- 
termined to some extent by a more remote body 
than that which actually administers. (2) In 
allocating aspects of functions to the different areas 
of government, the units of government should be 
reconsidered so that work can be assigned to that 
unit which can best fulfill the function. (3) The 
functions of government should be divided among 
the federal government, the states, and the localities 
on the basis of those aspects of the functions which 
each area can best perform. (4) These aspects of 
functions should be complementary to one another; 
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Secretary Patterson at press conference following the Friday luncheon 


overlapping or duplication of functions should be 


avoided. (5) Avoid as far as possible intergovern- 
mental payments. In so far as possible responsibility 
for taxing and spending should be vested in the 
same unit of government and there is need for the 
states to delegate more taxing power to cities and 
localities. 

Senator Edgar A. Brown of South Carolina said 
that state budgets for the coming year will call for 
larger appropriations than had been expended in 
the past year or two, and added that estimated 
expenditures on deferred construction and mainte- 
nance on capitol facilities will substantially exceed 
the surpluses and reserves the states now have on 
hand. 

To simplify administration and prevent the 
overlapping and duplication which result in a 
waste of public funds, Senator Brown called for a 
reappraisal of the grant-in-aid system of financing 
public services. 

With regard to payment of taxes or payments in 
lieu of taxes on certain types of federally-owned 
property, Senator Brown said, “Many localities and 
many states have been severely and adversely af- 
fected by virtue of the fact that it has been 
necessary for them to provide services for the 
federal government without adequate compensation. 
Congress should certainly take prompt action to 
provide for adequate payments on various types 
of federal property. All payments should be based 
on consistent principles, but provision for each type 
need not wait until agreement has been reached 
on all.” Pointing out the dangers in competition 
between the states and federal government for exist- 


ing tax resources, Senator Brown called for revision 
of federal and state tax systems. 

Senator C. Petrus Peterson of Nebraska con- 
cluded the Friday morning session with emphasis 
upon the growth of governmental functions as a 
reflection of the growing public character of many 
human needs. The growth of the functions of gov- 
ernment does not mean that society is performing 
new tasks but more often that tasks are being trans- 
ferred from the family and the church to the state. 
Of course, there are also functions of government 
which are entirely new—which are products of our 
technological age. Senator Peterson emphasized the 
thought that the human values of public services 
should be considered along with the material costs 
in determining how our public services can be 
administered and financed. 


Friday Afternoon Session 


Governor Fred G. Aandahl of North Dakota 
presided at the Friday luncheon meeting which was 
addressed by the Secretary of War, Honorable 
Robert P. Patterson. Secretary Patterson described 
four great lessons of the recent global conflict: (1) 
that air power is indispensable to success of war; 
(2) that scientific research and development can 
revolutionize warfare; (3) that a coordinated and 
comprehensive intelligence system must be main- 
tained; and (4) the necessity of unified command 
of military forces. Declaring himself in favor of 
disarmament by all nations, the Secretary declared, 
“The fact remains, however, that nations still talk, 
and act, in terms of force. So long as that is the 
case, disarmament by us alone would deprive us of 
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all ability to promote the cause of peace. It would 
do more; it would expose our people to the greatest 
peril. The paramount point is that in this day and 
age, our foreign policy, fair and just as it is, is 
only as firm as the military forces that sustain it. 
Maintenance of military forces in strength, in this 
period of transition from war to peace, is our sure 
safeguard. That will cost money, but no investment 
will pay such big dividends.” 

At the afternoon session, chairmanned by Frank 
T. Millis, State Treasurer of Indiana, the Assembly 
heard several addresses on major state problems. 

Edward E. Odom, Solicitor, the Veterans Admini- 
stration, discussed federal-state cooperation in rela- 
tion to veterans’ affairs and described the manner 
in which the several provisions of the G.I. Bill were 
being administered. 

Carl H. Chatters, Comptroller, the Port of New 
York Authority discussed “Can Taxes Be Reduced?” 
and expressed the belief that any substantial tax 
reduction on the part of cities would be difficult. 
He suggested, however, that the states can assist 
municipalities to solve their fiscal problems at least 
nine different ways: (1) Refraining from granting 
tax exemptions on real estate without at the same 
time providing localities with means for meeting 
the burden imposed by the exemption. (2) Financ- 
ing expenditures that are of highly variable or 
extraordinary character such as those resulting from 
unpredictable disasters. (3) Refraining from impos- 
ing the burden of services on cities unless cities are 
able to bear the cost. (4) Abstaining from fixing 
the salaries or hours of work of any local employees 
or groups of employees. (5) Administering financial 
grants to localities to support a minimum standard 
of services but not to encourage expenditures. (6) 
Granting cities home rule charters. (7) A more 
generous distribution of the gasoline tax should 
be made by states to cities. (8) Strengthening land 
use laws to protect developments in the environ- 
ments of cities. (9) States with numerous urban 
communities might set up Departments of Munici- 
pal Affairs with the authority to engage in research, 
to draft laws, and to serve as a point of contact 
between the states and the cities. 

Ellwood J. Turner, Member of the House of 
Representatives, Pennsylvania and Chairman of the 
Council's Committee on Water Resources, described 
the work of the Council of State Governments in 
this field and declared that no subject more directly 
involves the relations between the federal govern- 
ment and the states. Our river basins, he said, are 
among our greatest resources and their future 
development affects vitally our future political 
and social life. Not until the early thirties when 
the TVA was established did the federal govern- 
ment set up an all-inclusive federal agency to 
control the development of a river valley. The 


United States Supreme Court in the New River 
and Red River cases reversed century-old precedent 
to bring almost every stream and rivulet in the 
nation under potential federal control. Faced with 
a loss of all voice in the development of their 
water ways, the states took collective action in 
securing in 1944 the O'Mahoney and Milliken 
Amendments to the federal Flood Control and 
River and Harbors Bill of that year. Cooperative 
state action has insured that the states have an 
opportunity to express their views and to partici- 
pate in plans affecting their interests in our water- 
ways system. Cooperative state action has not only 
brought greater cooperation between and among 
states but has resulted in the coordination of 
policies and administrative cooperation among the 
federal agencies concerned with this matter. The 
Water Resources Committee and the Council of 
State Governments have encouraged and assisted 
the states to establish agencies for the consideration 
of the states’ water policies and to cooperate with 
other states and with the federal government. 

Discussing the opportunity and obligation of the 
states in the field of aviation, William C. Lazarus, 
Aviation Supervisor of the Florida State Improve- 
ment Commission, insisted that federal-state-local 
cooperation is essential in the administration of the 
nation-wide air transportation systems of the future. 
He urged that civilian aviation and air transport 
were really in their infancy, that great expansion 
of both facilities and services would occur in the 
next few years. Pointing out that the effective 
solution of aviation problems would require parti- 
cipation on the part of all three areas of govern- 
ment through well-equipped, well-financed aviation 
agencies, he advocated the development of our 
national airport system on a basis of federal-state 
cooperation and in accordance with our well-estab- 
lished federal-state operating principles. Only in 
this way can we insure necessary financing and the 
effective administration which will be required to 
keep America in the lead in aviation. 

Speaking on the topic, “Taxation of Airlines,” 
Charles F. Conlon, Executive Director of the 
Federation of Tax Administrators, advocated a 
formula to prevent multiple taxation of airlines 
engaged in interstate operations. Mr. Conlon 
supported a National Association of Tax Adminis- 
trators’ recommendation that revenues from airline 
taxes based on property used or income arising 
out of interstate operations be allocated among the 
states involved. This allocation would be achieved 
through a formula based on three factors: (1) 
Tonnage received and discharged within the state 
compared to the total tonnage handled by the 
airline; (2) Scheduled arrivals and departures with- 
in the state compared with arrivals and departures 
over the whole airline system; and (3) Total 
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revenues from the transportation of passengers and 
property first received within the state compared 
to total revenues from the transportation of persons 
and property over the airline’s whole system. 

“No elaborate law is required to implement 
these principles,” Mr. Conlon said. “If a tax law 
now on the books of a state is applicable to airline 
carriers, substantial compliance with these recom- 
mendations will be obtained merely by amending 
any present allocation formula to conform with 
those just recited, or if there is none, by add- 
ing one.” 


Saturday Morning 
At a session devoted to discussion of the question, 


“Do We Have to—Boom and Bust?” Kim Sigler, 
Governor of Michigan, presided. Opening the dis- 
cussion, Simeon E. Leland, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board of Chicago, expressed doubt that 
business cycle swings can be eliminated in the 
United States in the predictable future. ‘There are 
means at our disposal to greatly reduce the severity 
of these swings, he declared, but it is doubtful 
whether we will have the courage to use or to apply 
today unpopular policies to the extent necessary 
to prevent depression tomorrow. 

Edward J. Condon, Assistant to the President of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., called for cooperation on 
the part of government, labor, and industry to 
stabilize economic conditions and forestall another 
depression. He said, with reference to the nation’s 
integrated economy, “The day is done—if it ever 
existed—when any class or segment of our popula- 
tion can advance its position at the expense of any 
other class. We cannot exist for long with a pros- 
perous industry and a prostrate agriculture—or vice 
versa—any more than we could exist as a political 
entity half slave and half free. Management cannot 
enjoy the benefits of production if the worker is 
denied the wherewithal to enjoy the fruits of what 
he produces.” 

Honorable Keen Johnson, Under Secretary ol 
Labor and former governor of Kentucky, advised 
the states to limit outlays for public works to high 
priority projects as a means of restraining inflation. 
He pointed out that states can do a great deal to 
eliminate laws and regulations that restrict compe- 
tition and hinder the efficient operation of industry 
and agriculture. Such laws, he said, have no place 
in a full employment economy. “We should avoid 
thinking of high wages, good profits, and low prices 
as conflicting claims on our economy. In the past 
we have seen our great industries built on expand- 
ing production at lower costs and lower prices, 
paying higher wages and handsome profits. Ow 
future progress lies along the same way.” He urged 
that the problem has been, the problem is and will 
continue to be that of maintaining purchasing 


power. If we can maintain purchasing power, we 
can sustain full employment, stabilize our economy, 
control booms, and prevents busts. 

John Temple Graves, Associate Editor of the 
Southern Agriculturist and editorial writer for the 
Birmingham Post, concluded the discussion by 
calling for confidence in America’s economic future. 
To the question, “Do We Have to—Boom and 
Bust?” he answered that we must “boom” and we 
cannot afford to “bust.” We as a nation have 
chosen the road of free enterprise, he said, but 
“free enterprise will work only for a people fit for 
the freedom and full of the enterprise.” 

Declaring that the American people had chosen 
freedom rather than security he questioned whether 
real security could exist in the world while atomic 
energy was not subject to democratic control: 

“Gone with the atomic bomb is this talk of se- 
curity, security, security, which we have employed 
through years of depression and war. If we have 
our eyes open, we know there just isn’t going to be 
any security, ever any more, and that those who 
talk it too much and demand it too particularly 
may bring the Boom—and—Bust down upon us. 
Security from economic tidal waves, and stone walls, 
perhaps, but not from that life of chance-taking and 
hazard which goes with being free. Let the socialists 
and communists be secure. We voted not to be.” 


Business Session 


The business before the Assembly was the report 
of the Resolutions Committee which was presented 
by Senator C. Petrus Peterson of Nebraska, Chair 
man. Resolutions were adopted concerning the 
development of a national airport program in 
accordance with the long established pattern of 
federal-state cooperation and channeling of funds 
through the states; uniform statute providing for 
an equitable method of state taxation of air 
carriers; the establishment of a procedural system 
providing participation by the states affected in the 
formulation and determination of air routes; termi- 
nation of emergency tax levies; coordination of 
federal-state death and gift taxes; implementation 
of state agencies concerned with water resources; 
memorializing Congress concerning state rights to 
tide and submerged lands; consideration of pro- 
posals in the report “Suggested Legislative Program 
for 1947"; recommendations for the strengthening 
of state legislatures; commitments to the states in 
providing temporary housing for veterans of World 
War II; memorializing Congress concerning §pre- 
vention, control, and eradication of hoof-and-mouth 
disease in the U.S. and Mexico; and appreciation to 
the officers and executive committee of the Council, 
program participants, the state of Illinois and its 
Commission on Intergovernmental Cooperation and 
the management of the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
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Resolutions 
The Eighth General Assembly of the States 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, January 18, 1947 


Aviation 

Wuereas, Congress enacted a Federal Aid Airport Act 
in 1946 authorizing the appropriation of $500 millions 
for direct federal grants to thousands of political sub- 
divisions of the States without reference to state aviation 
agencies or state airport programs but with the proviso 
in Section g (b) that 

“Nothing in this Act shall authorize the submission of 
a project application by any municipality or other pub- 
lic agency which is subject to the law of any State if the 
submission of such project application by such munici- 
pality or other public agency is prohibited by the law of 
such State”; and 

Wuereas, Localities are finding it necessary to call 
upon state governments for more and more financial 
assistance in the operation of public services now in 
existence: 

Now Tuererore Be Ir Resotvep, That the Eighth 
General Assembly of the States recommends that all of 
the States establish or expand their aviation agencies in 
order that the Federal Government's participation in the 
development and financing of an effective aviation sys- 
tem be accomplished through state agencies in accord- 
ance with the above-stated provision of the federal law; 
and that the Council of State Governments urge the sev- 
eral state legislatures to consider the enactment of legis- 
lation specifically requiring that federal grants-in-aid for 
airport construction shall be expended in the State only 
upon receiving the approval of the state aviation agency. 

Be It Furtner Resotvep, That the Council of State 
Governments and the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials continue their efforts to insure the de- 
velopment of a national airport program in accordance 
with the long-established, successfully-operated pattern 
of federal-state cooperation and urge congressional com- 
‘mittees and the Congress to require that all funds ex- 
pended for airport construction be administered in ac- 
cordance with this pattern. 

Be Ir FurtHeR Resotven, That the state legislatures be 
urged to give full consideration to the comprehensive 
legislative program on aviation which has been devel- 
oped and is being sponsored by the Council of State 
Governments and the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials. 


Taxation of Air Carriers 


Wuereas, Air transportation has provided a new prob- 
lem in the field of taxation; and 

Wuereas, The several states have awaited the develop- 
ment of uniform, fair and equitable method of taxation 
of air carriérs by the states; and 

Wuereas, It is highly desirable to avoid the inequity 
and burden of multiple state taxation of air carriers; 
and 
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Wuereas, The National Association of Tax Adminis- 
trators through its annual conference since 1944 and its 
committee on Taxation of Air Lines has consistently 
recommended a solution for the problem for uniform 
state action; and 

Wuereas, There is general concurrence on an alloca- 
tion formula whereby each state would receive its fair 
share, but not more, of taxes due from the air carriers; 
and 

Wuereas, After careful consideration of the subject 
matter, including conferences with the industry, a uni- 
form statute has been prepared providing for an equita- 
ble method of state taxation of air carriers, which em- 
bodies the above-mentioned formula: 

’ Now Tuererore Be It Resotvep, That the Eighth 
General Assembly of the States approve the attached uni- 
form state statute. 

Be It FurTHER REsotvep, That the General Assembly 
of the States requests that the Council of State Govern- 
ments recommend to each state with respect to these 
taxes which apply to air carriers that it adopt the uni- 
form statute with such amendments regarding administra- 
tive procedures as may be necessary to fit into the prac- 
tices and traditions of that state. 


A Proposed Uniform Statute to Provide for an Equitable 
Method of State Taxation of Air Carriers 


Section 1. Definitions. As used in this act: 

(a) The term “air carrier” means any person, firm, 
partnership, corporation, association, trustee, receiver or 
assignee which engages in air transportation with land- 
ings or takeoffs in this state; 

(b) The term “aircraft arrivals and departures” means 
the number of scheduled landings and takeoffs in this 
state of the aircraft of an air carrier, and the number of 
scheduled air pickups and deliveries in this state by the 
aircraft of such carrier, and in the case of non-scheduled 
operations shall include all landings and takeoffs, pick- 
ups and deliveries; 

(c) The term “flight equipment” means aircraft fully 
for flight; 

(d) The term “originating revenue” within this state 


means revenue to an air carrier from the transportation- 


of revenue passengers and revenue property first received 
by such carrier either as originating or connecting traffic 
at airports within this state; and 

(e) The term “revenue tons handled” by an air carrier 
at an airport means the weight in tons, of revenue pas- 
sengers (at two hundred pounds per passenger) and rey- 
enue cargo first received either as originating or connect- 
ing traffic or finally discharged by such carrier at such 
airport. 


Section 2. Any tax upon or measured by the value of 
flight equipment or gross receipts or net income or capi- 
tal stock* of air carriers incorporated or doing business 


*Provisions should be inserted for the assessment, rate, 
and collection of the tax imposed by the state. 
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in this state shall be assessed and collected by the 
(Insert Title of State Tax Au- 
thority). The proportion of flight equipment or gross 
receipts or net income or capital stock allocated to this 
state for purposes of taxation shall be the arithmetical 
average of the following three ratios: (a) the ratio which 
the aircraft arrivals and departures within this state 
scheduled by such air carrier during the preceding calen- 
dar year bears to the total aircraft arrivals and depar- 
tures within and without this state scheduled by such 
carrier during the same period; provided that in the case 
of non-scheduled operations all arrivals and departures 
shall be substituted for scheduled arrivals and depar- 
tures; (b) the ratio which the revenue tons handled by 
such air carrier at airports within this state during the 
preceding calendar year bears to the total revenue tons 
handled by such carrier at airports within and without 
this state during the same period; (c) the ratio which 
such air carrier's originating revenue within this state for 
the preceding calendar year bears to the total originating 
revenue of such carrier within and without this state for 
the same period. 

Section 3. Real property and personal property, ex- 
cept flight equipment, of an air carrier shall be taxed in 
accordance with the applicable laws of this state. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect ——~———————— . 


State Participation In Determination 
of Air Routes Patterns 

Wuereas, The several States have agencies directly 
charged by law with the promotion and development of 
aeronautics within their jurisdictions, such development 
including air transportation; and 

Wuereas, The present means by which the States may 
present their views as to development of air routes is as 
an intervenor, in common with civic groups and private 
interests; and 

Wuereas, It is believed that a State, as an entity, repre 
sents a more comprehensive and overall interest in es 
tablishment of air routes within its boundaries than an 
ordinary intervenor; and 

Wuereas, Recent area decisions by federal agencies on 
patterns of air routes have failed ostensibly to reflect 
statewide needs as viewed by the States in response to 
public demands for integrated local services; and 

Wuereas, State participation in determination of de 
velopment of air routes will permit a more balanced and 
economic development of airports in the public interest 
under the Federal Airport Act in which the States have 
a vital public responsibility: 

Now Tuererore Be It Resotvep, That the several 
States be given major consideration in the federal deter 
mination of air route services and patterns in continental! 
United States, by the establishment of a procedural sys 
tem which will provide participation by the States af 
fected in the formulation and determination of air 
routes. 


Termination of Emergency Tax Levies 


Wuereas, During the war years the federal government 
of necessity levied a variety of excise taxes to finance 
war requirements in a national emergency; and 

Wuereas, The States and their citizens were definitely 
led to believe that these taxes were strictly war measures 
which would be rescinded and repealed with the end of 
the war; and 


Wuereas, The financial needs of the States now re. 
quire many of those sources of revenue to meet pressing 
state and local obligations: 

Now TuHererore Be It Resotvep, That the federal 
Congress be urged to honor its implied commitment to 
the people and abide by the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent whereunder those emergency tax levies would be 
terminated as of July 1, 1947, to the end that these 
sources of revenue will be available for essential state 
requirements. 

Be Ir FurtHer Resotvep, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be transmitted forthwith to the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, the Secretary of the United States 
Senate and the President of the United States. 


Federal-State Death and Gift Taxes 


Wuereas, Death taxes are one source of revenue relied 
on by state and local governments in which some degree 
of desirable coordination has been achieved through the 
credit device; and 

Whereas, Death taxation peculiarly lends itself to a 
further and more complete program of federal-state co 
ordination with desirable benefits to all concerned; and 

Wuereas, Such extension of coordination through the 
crediting device must originate with the federal govern 
ment: 

Now THererore Be It Resoivep by the Eighth Gen 
eral Assembly of the States that the 80th Congress and 
President of the United States be, and are hereby, urged 
to initiate coordination of federal-state death and gift 
taxes by modernizing the state tax credit to apply to all 
federal estate and gift tax levies. 


Water Resources 


Wuereas, The Acts of Congress under which basin 
wide plans are developed for the full utilization of the 
water resources of river valleys provide for consideration 
by the States of tentative plans before their final adop 
tion; and 

Wuereas, It is highly desirable that such plans be not 
only in accord with the Acts of Congress but also in ac 
cord with the laws of the States within the valley; and 

Wuereas, This frequently requires changes in the 
Statutory laws of the States; and 

Wuereas, The States have Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation which Commissions have been established 
to deal with problems which reach beyond single state 
boundaries: 

Now Tuererore Be Ir Resoiven, The Executive staff 
of the Council of State Governments is authorized to 
seek further implementation of the agencies of the state 
governments in their participation in the formulation 
and consideration of regional plans and, upon request, 
to arrange for joint meetings of the Commissions on In- 
terstate Cooperation in a region to consider plans for 
such increased participation. 


Memorializing Congress Relative to Ownership 
by States of Tidelands and Submerged Lands 


Whereas, On the adoption of the Declaration of In 
dependence, the original states, as successors to the Eng 
lish crown, became the owners of the tide and submerged 
lands within their respective borders and such owner 
ship was retained by them on the adoption of the Con 
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stitution and never has been relinquished; and 

Wuereas, The states were admitted to the Union on a 
basis of equality with the original states, possessing and 
enjoying all the attributes of sovereignty residing in the 
original states, including the ownership of the tide and 
submerged lands within their borders, and 

Wuereas, Such ownership has long been recognized 
with the result that the states and their grantees, both 
public and private, relying thereon, have expended vast 
sums of money in the development of such lands, in- 
cluding harbor facilities, reclamation and filling in, and 
the erection of costly structures; and 

Wuereas, Legislation declaring such title to be in the 
states is necessary to clear any possible cloud on titles; 
and 

Wuereas, Appropriate legislation has been introduced 
declaring the states to be the owners of tide and sub 
merged lands within their respective borders: 

Now Tuererore Be It Resorvep by the Eighth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the States that the President and the 
Congress of the United States are respectfully urged and 
memorialized to consider and approve Senate Joint 
Resolution 14 or House Joint Resolution 51 afhirming 
state rights to tide and submerged lands. 

Be Ir FurtHer Resorven, That the Eighth General 
Assembly of the States is directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United States, to 
the President pro tempore of the Senate of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and to the members of the Judiciary Committees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 


1947 Legislative Program of 
the Council of State Governments 


Wuereas, The Council of State Governments has for 
a number of years developed a comprehensive program 
of Suggested State Legislation for the consideration of 
the state legislatures; and 

Wuereas, This suggested program of legislation has 
been reviewed, revised where necessary, and then spon- 
sored in the state legislatures with great success by the 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation: 

Now Tuererore Be Ir Resotvep, That the Eighth 
General Assembly of the States suggests that all represen. 
tatives present and particularly the members of the 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation endeavor to se- 
cure the careful consideration in their States of the pro- 
posals in the Report entitled “Suggested Legislative Pro- 
gram for 1947" which has been made available to the 
States. 


Legislative Processes and Procedures 


Wuereas, Effective organization and procedures are 
essential to enable state legislatures to meet their heavy 
responsibilities; and 

Wuereas, The feeling has grown among legislators and 
the public at large that the legislative branch in general 
has not been adequately equipped to meet its responsi- 
bilities; and 

Wuereas, A committee on legislative processes and 
procedures ‘of the Council of State Governments, after 
comprehensive and detailed study, has submitted a re- 
port containing recommendations for the strengthening 
of legislatures of the States: 
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Now Tuererore Be It Resotvep, That the Eighth 
General Assembly of the States approves and endorses 
the report of the Committee on Legislative Processes 
and Procedures and urges the legislatures of the several 
States to consider the specific recommendations con- 
tained in the report in so far as they may be adapted to 
the needs of the specific States. 

Be It Furtuer Resotvep, That the Assembly recom- 
mends that every State provide through legislative com- 
mittees or councils, for the continuing review and reap 
praisal of the organization, processes and procedures of 
its legislative branch. 

Be Ir Furtuer Resotven, That the Committee on 
Legislative Processes and Procedures of the Council of 
State Governments continue its work in order to keep 
abreast of development in this field and to stimulate 
consideration of the recommendations of the Committee 
by the state legislatures. 


Temporary Housing 

Wuereas, The United States Government since de- 
mobilizing of members of the armed forces has assisted 
the several States in providing temporary housing for 
veterans of World War II; and 

Wuereas, The United States Government has recently 
without notice terminated such help and assistance to 
the States in providing temporary housing for veterans 
of World War I; and 

Wuereas, Many of the States are in the process of 
completing a large number of units of these temporary 
housing facilities for veterans and the termination of 
federal help has seriously impeded the progress of pro- 
viding these vital housing facilities for the veterans of 
World War II: 

Now Tuererore Be It Resotven by the Eighth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the States that the United States Gov- 
ernment be requested to complete its previous commit- 
ments to the States in providing temporary housing for 
veterans of World War II which has been started by the 
States and various cities and counties. 


Hoof-and-Mouth Disease 


Whereas, The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has been advised by the United States Embassy in 
Mexico City, Mexico, that the disastrous livestock disease 
known as hoof-and-mouth disease has appeared and 
exists widespread in several states of the Republic of 
Mexico, and diagnosis of the disease has been confirmed 
by both Mexican and United States Government veteri- 
narians who have conducted extensive field investiga- 
tions; and 

Wuereas, The United States Government through ac- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture on December go, 
1946, added Mexico to the list of countries in which 
hoof-and-mouth disease exists and thereby prohibited the 
importation into the United States from that country of 
cattle, sheep, or other domestic ruminents, or swine, and 
the meat thereof; and 

Wuereas, In accordance with the terms of the Mexico- 
United States Sanitary Treaty, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will continue to cooperate with the 
Mexican authorities in dealing with this serious threat to 
the livestock industries of the two countries, including the 
production of meat and milk in the United States; and 
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Wuereas, There have been outbreaks of hoof-and- 
mouth disease in the United States in the past, including 
two in the State of California, and these have been 
eradicated only after great expenditure of public funds 
and losses to livestock owners; and 

Wuereas, The method of eradication used in previous 
outbreaks in the United States has been to destroy or 
burn or deeply bury all animals in affected herds and 
those directly exposed thereto, the last outbreak in the 
United States being in 1929; and 

Wuereas, Any disruption of our food producing proc. 
esses would be serious to the public welfare, the disrup- 
tion of commerce and the adverse effect on the economic 
life of the people would be disastrous, and the difficul- 
ties and expenses that would be entailed in effectively 
eradicating this disease, should it spread to the Western 
States, would be tremendous; and 

Wuereas, Time is of the essence if this disease is not 
to be permitted to spread to the United States; and 

Wuereas, It appears that the Government of the Re 
public of Mexico may need immediately the expert as- 
sistance and financial help of the Government of the 
United States in curtailing this disease; and 

Wuereas, It is to the immediate interest of all the 
people of the United States that the disease be controlled 
and eradicated in the Republic of Mexico before it is 
permitted to spread to the United States; and 

Wuereas, The full administrative and financial assist 
ance required by the United States to deal with the 
present outbreak in Mexico may not be included in 
existing laws, involving expenditures in a foreign coun 
try in the interest of the people of the United States: 

Now Tuererore Be Ir Resoivep by the Eighth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the States that the President and the 
Congress of the United States are hereby respectfully me- 
morialized and requested to take such steps as may be nec- 
essary, by legislation or otherwise, to prevent, control, 
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and eradicate hoof-and-mouth disease in this country. 

Be Iv FurtHer Resotvep, That the Secretary of the 
Council of State Governments is hereby directed, forth. 
with, to send a copy of this joint resolution by telegram 
or mail to the President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent pro Tempore of the Senate of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Secre. 
tary of the Department of Agriculture, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State (for American Republic Affairs), the 
Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
United States Senate, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representatives and to the 
members of the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives in the Congress from the cattle raising and process- 
ing States. 


Resolution of Appreciation 


Wuereas, The Eighth General Assembly of the States, 
meeting in Chicago on January 16-17-18, 1947, has been 
a most successful and constructive meeting; and 

Wuereas, The Eighth General Assembly of the States 
is most appreciative to the Executive Committee and to 
all of those who have participated in making arrange. 
ments for the Assembly and in planning the program: 

Now Tuererore Be Ir Resotvep, That the Eighth 
General Assembly of the States does hereby express its 
sincere appreciation: 

1. To the Officers and Executive Committee of the 
Council of State Governments for planning the program; 

2. To the speakers and presiding officers for their con 
tribution to the success of the Conference; 

3. To the State of Illinois and its Commission’ on 
Intergovernmental Cooperation for their hospitality and 
valuable assistance; and 

4. To the management of the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
for their efficient handling of reservations and arrange 
ments. 
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Competitive Taxation 
Must Stop 


(Continued from Page 79) 


by and through state highway departments. This is 
the pattern that has been followed in the hospital 
construction program. What justification can there 
be for a departure in the case of airports and 
housing. 


States Should Collect Taxes 


The whole idea that there is something mysteri- 
ously more competent about federal government 
than state government pervades much of the think- 
ing directed toward simplification of tax adminis- 
tration. We are told time and again that the federal 
government should collect one tax or another and 
remit to the states their respective shares. Speaking 
at least for New Jersey, we would be very glad to 
reverse this emphasis with respect to federal excise 
taxes. Not only are we ready and able with inter- 
state cooperation to collect such taxes as the alco- 
holic beverage tax and to remit the federal share to 
the federal government, but we are ready and able 
to do so with less red tape, and at decidedly less cost. 
We could operate similarly with payroll taxes. 
While it may not loom large in efforts to cut federal 
expenditures, where the unit of accomplishment is 
measured in billions of dollars, any sincere effort 
to reduce the complexity of the federal government 
and its costs might very well recognize the advan- 
tage of employing existing state facilities for the 
administration and collection of appropriate federal 
revenues. 

A realistic self-appraisal of state administration, 
however, may well account for much of the tend- 
ency towards centralization. Instead of being con- 
tent with making the most of their natural re- 
sources, their labor supply, their markets, their 
facilities for trade and commerce, the states have 
themselves undertaken a ruinous competition which 
impairs confidence in their ability to carry out a 
national policy. | do not wish to imply any virtue 
in uniformity for uniformity’s sake; there is in fact 
one of the principal weaknesses of so much federal 
legislation. Nor do I undervalue the accomplish- 
ments of such organizations as the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 
But their very purpose is to promote uniformity of 
law and practice among the states where it is not 
only desirable but essential. 

I am thinking particularly in terms of interstate 
competition in the fields of taxation, in the field of 
social security benefits. While the fiscal needs and 
governmental services of the various states must 
certainly vary according to the local values and 
standards, there can be no real justification for a 


policy of undercutting the next fellow among the 
states. Without mentioning states by name, it is 
obvious that a very large question is raised when 
taxpayers may leave one state to look for a better 
deal in taxation from another state. It is equally 
questionable whether competitive efforts to mini- 


mize taxation should be reflected in substandard 


social security benefits in one state as compared 
with reasonable grants in another. We have all 
heard much of the unreasonableness of interstate 
barriers. While there are differences of this kind 
among the states which may be entirely justified by 
differences in local conditions, I submit that the 
trend toward greater centralization will continue 
unabated, regardless of the party in power, until 
the states demonstrate a capacity to undertake 
common problems from a reasonably consistent 
point of view. It is to the end of developing such a 
capacity that I have urged upon you the creation 
of facilities through which to arrive at a concord- 
ance of viewpoints, so far as possible, among our 
states. 


Can Municipal Taxes 
Be Reduced? 


(Continued from Page 81) 


throughout the state. The question should be 
examined and most exemptions removed or 
modified. 

2. The states should finance, in part, those munic- 
ipal expenditures which are not constant, which 
are distributed unevenly over the state, which 
result from acts of God or national economic 
disasters or which cannot be fairly borne by the 
areas of government as presently constituted. I 
mean to include among others a great share of 
unemployment relief costs, funds to equalize edu- 
cational costs within a state, removal of unusual 
snows in cities, suppression of epidemics and relief 
from disaster. The work of the so-called Moore 
Commission in New York state is an admirable 
application of this idea. 

g. The states can refrain from passing laws which 
require expensive municipal services unless (a) the 
state investigates to determine that municipalities 
can bear the burden or (b) the state pays the cost 
of such services. 

4. No state government at any time, anywhere in 
the United States, should have the right to fix the 
salary or hours of work of any municipal employee 
or official or any group of employees. 

5. Many states can profitably examine their sys- 
tems of grants-in-aid and shared taxes. In most 
cases, grants should replace shared taxes, but the 
grants should not be given solely to stimulate a 
particular type of expenditure, nor should the 
grants always be related to a particular expenditure. 
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Grants should be given to increase local revenues 
and not to stimulate municipal expenditures. 

6. The states should abandon the granting of 
special charters to municipalities but should govern 
through a municipal home rule law which gives 
specified responsibilities and privileges to every 
municipality and within specified limits permits 
each municipality to adopt and amend its own 
charters. Right now there is a good example before 
you. On November 5, 1946, the city of Hartford, 
Connecticut, adopted a new charter by a three to 
one vote favoring the city manager form of govern- 
ment. The charter was in detail. Now the legis- 
lature must ratify the charter. What a travesty on 
the democratic process it would be if the legislature 
should veto the charter! The cities should know 
what they can put in charters and then they should 
be permitted to adopt them. 

7. The gasoline tax should be more fairly dis- 
tributed to the municipalities by the states. The 
greatest financial travesty of this century is the 
collection of the gasoline tax by the states, the use 
of the tax for rural roads, and the construction of 
city streets by real estate taxes or special assessments. 

8. For the protection of municipalities as public 
corporations and for the protection of municipal 
property owners, the states need to strengthen their 
laws relative to the use of land both in and adjacent 
to cities so that the cities will not be surrounded by 
jerry-built houses on small plots of swamp land nor 
by types of buildings which the municipalities 
would not permit to be built. Municipal, county, 
and state officials share the responsibility for pro- 
tecting present and future home owners from 
exploitation or depreciation. 

g. A committee like the national “Baruch” com- 
mittees with their simple, direct reports is needed 
to study and report on the areas of government, 
their number, their size, and their ability to finance 
and perform services. How can a rural township in 
an urban area be expected to function in any way? 
It has no effective organization, no money, no tech- 
nical or professional services. How can a city or 
village with one square mile of area properly func- 
tion in a metropolitan region. Yet there are many 
of them. How can a modern industrial city, par- 
ticularly a one industry city, be expected to care 
for its unemployed when nearly everyone is un- 
employed? Why should so many Illinois cities or 
townships have plenty of money for schools be- 
cause there’s a railroad track in the town, while a 
neighboring city or township with equal or greater 
need cannot have good schools because an acci- 
dent placed the railroad elsewhere? Why should 
the accidental or premeditated location of an in- 
dustry give money and privilege to a small area, 
money and privilege to the particular industry, 
while denying services to equally worthy govern- 


ments? Why should the accident of location give a 
government or industry privilege while the acci- 
dent of birth in the United States is supposed to 
confer special privilege to no one. Sometimes these 
small areas of governments are knights that fight 
off the lords of the surrounding territory; more 
often they are vassals subject to the whim of eco- 
nomic chance, neglected by the state and existing 
in political poverty. At the other extreme, why 
should a great city like Chicago have to ask the 
state of Illinois for money? The city has the wealth 
and the income. Give it reasonable powers to tax 
and it will solve its own problems. To return to 
the question of areas. Examine the statutes, activ- 
ities, revenues, officials, and geographic boundaries 
of all the local governments in your state and see 
is this question is not the most fundamental any 
state can tackle. 


Conclusion 


How can these recommendations to the states 
and municipalities be carried out? Try this. Es- 
tablish a state department of municipal affairs 
equal in rank to the departments of highway, edu- 
cation or health. Give it authority to conduct re- 
search, gather statistics, prepare municipal laws 
and serve as the contact point between state and 
municipal officials just as other departments do 
now in other fields. You need the facts which can 
come only from uniform statistics. You need the 
laws which can emerge from intimate departmental 
contacts. Augment this department with legisla- 
tive committees or interim commissions. The 
Pennsylvania local government commission has 
done notable work in eliminating a network of 
confusing legislation and substituting statewide 
laws relating to debt and taxation. The Moore 
Commission in New York brought wide reform 
last year in the distribution of state aid and state 
grants. More recently the Maryland Commission 
on the Distribution of Tax Revenues has reported. 
Finally, obtain the active cooperation of local 
government officials with the state department, 
state commissions and legislative committees. If 
all of these work together, your actions may bring 
solutions to aggravating problems of tax reduc- 
tion and financing of services. 

If you want a dogmatic answer to the question 
“Can Taxes Be Reduced—To What Extent Can 
Municipalities Support Their Public Sérvices?” it 
would have to be “Municipal taxes cannot be re- 
duced substantially—municipalities can support 
their normal traditional services if the areas of gov- 
ernment are large enough and state revenues are 
distributed equitably.” But a dogmatic answer is 
never the best, so I recommend a careful re- 
arrangement of areas, better distribution of state 
taxes, and a state agency for municipal affairs. 
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Boom or Bust— 
The View of a Skeptic 


(Continued from Page 83) 


than it did? In large part, the difficulties came be- 
cause the clothing item, for example, was not subject 
to control; the regulation of food prices ran squarely 
against the parity legislation which had, in consid- 
erable part, in the early days, prevented the fixing 
of prices on farm products; the wage controls were 
weak and wobbly; nor did the tax program syphon 
off enough purchasing power. The most that you 
can say is that the program slowed up the rate of in- 
flation. It gave us a creeping inflation, with a grad- 
ually rising price level, month by month. Perhaps, 
on the whole, the wartime price control effort may 
be regarded as reasonably satisfactory. It is better 
than we had before, and it accomplished something, 
but the real effects the economic historians will 
have to decide. I make my point simply by showing 
that our economic programs often have less than the 
desired effect, because the programs have not been 
sufficiently comprehensive, because significant loop- 
holes in the programs have not been closed, and be- 
cause many important factors necessary for control 
have been invariably omitted. 


Have We Learned from the Past? 

Is there any reason to suppose that we will 
do better in the future? Certainly we have the bene- 
fit of lessons from history, but remember, history 
repeats itself only with differences. Will we detect 
the similarities and act on the basis of what we 
should have learned before, or will we think that 
differences indicate new phenomena, requiring un- 
tried control measures? 

A second favorable factor is that the nation 
is becoming more literate in economics, year by 
year. I take pride in the intelligence and improve- 
ment of our press. Look at its coverage on eco- 
nomic problems. As never before the press has 
made people realize the consequences flowing from 
certain kinds of economic behavior on their own 
part. Why didn’t the wartime predictions of a run- 
away inflation come true? In large part because 
the public did not spend cash; and it did not 
spend the cash because, among other things, it re- 
alized the consequences which would follow such 
action. These lessons were brought home to the 
populace in considerable degree by our press. 
And as people begin to realize the consequences, 
economically, of their own actions, and behave ac- 
cordingly, they can help solve important problems. 

Will the record be better in the months ahead 
when consumer goods become more readily avail- 
able? Last year, public spending increased terrif- 
icly, but signs of buyers’ strikes now in evidence 


give some weight to the duration of continued pru- 
dence in spending on the part of the masses of citi- 
zens. The question is whether those forces of cau- 
tion are sufficient to overcome the propensity to 
spending on the other side. Remember, it causes 
more optimism than is justified by the historical 
record to assume that individuals, acting in their 
own self-interest, will provide the nation with a 
stable economy in the future. There are far too 
many factors beyond the control of individuals to 
warrant this assumption. On the other side, there 
is little reason to believe that either the labor or 
the farm bloc, for example, will voluntarily sur- 
render their short-run economic and political ad- 
vantages for the sake of economic stability for the 
nation as a whole except in so far as their interests 
and those of the nation happen to coincide. We 
may ask, “How long will it take Congress to assert 
itself in the general interests?” 


The Council of Economic Advisers 


When Congress enters the field of economic de- 
terminism, it does not have too many stand- 
ards to serve as guides. It can identify grave 
abuses, it can see the results of past failures—all of 
which presume the continuance of excesses of one 
kind or another—but Congress itself hardly has 
the basis for future decisions relative to stability. 
These are economic, not political problems. They 
are technical matters, calling for expert guidance. 
On this point the federal government has made 
some progress in setting up the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and in providing for an Economic 
Report by the President. Both of these important 
developments are products of the Employment Act 
of 1946, the goal of which is economic stabilization 
to promote the “maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power’ within the free enter- 
prise system. That, at the moment, is national pol- 
icy, and Congress is pledged “to use all practical 
means consistent with its needs and obligations 
and other essential considerations of national pol- 
icy” to attain these ends. 

The Council of Economic Advisers, however, 
is only an agency to study and make recommenda- 
tions. The President is to present a report con- 
taining facts and recommendations for action; a 
joint committee of Congress is to consider them. 
These are steps in the right direction; they must 
be given a fair trial. But will Congress listen to 
the President and the Economic Council? Will it 
empower some qualified agency to make the neces- 
sary administrative decisions, and will this agency 
make those decisions wisely and at the right time? 
Will it decide when to spend and how much? Will 
it have the power to decide when spending should 
stop, when taxation should begin? Will it decide 
the volume of taxation required, the amount. of 
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debt payment necessary, and when debts should be 
paid? 

These are not problems appropriate for Con- 
gressional debate. They are technical problems, re- 
quiring all the skill that can be mustered properly 
to decide them. Now if you will notice the charac- 
ter of our national economic policy since 1930, there 
is not too much in the record to give us faith that 
these necessary decisions will be properly made. We 
did show that we were willing, as a nation, to spend 
during the depression, but we were hardly willing to 
spend on the right things, at the right time, or in 
sufficient volume. When more taxation was required 
in the forties, in order to stop inflation, Congress 
and the administration were unwilling to adopt rig- 
orous taxation in the low-income brackets where 
spending was growing most rapidly, and, at the first 
opportunity, dropped substantial numbers of tax- 
payers from its tax rolls, on the grounds of adminis- 
trative efficiency, when it could have continued 
that policy not only to keep up the level of taxation 
but also to produce a greater degree of universal- 
ity in the tax system. 

Likewise, in financing the war, Congress adopted 
less taxation than was good for the economy of 
the future. About 40 per cent of our war costs came 
from taxes. In World War I, that figure was about 
one-third; in the Civil War, 22 per cent; in the War 
of 1812, only 8 per cent. The last war showed an im- 
provement, it is true, but too much purchasing 
power was allowed to remain in the hands of the 
people and too much credit in the hands of the 
banks to warrant the belief that unless something is 
done soon, the United States can avoid, in the pe- 
riod ahead, price increases and then a “bust,” after 
the impending period of price adjustment in the 
months ahead has taken place. 


Debt Contraction the Test of Fiscal Policy 


We have demonstrated as a nation that we can 
expand expenditures and incur debts; we have not 
yet demonstrated that we can reverse the process. 
The record has to be made on these points. Some 
debt reduction has taken place since the end of the 
war, but that reduction has been achieved through 
the decrease of Treasury balances and the repay- 
ment of excess borrowing. The real question of our 
ability to reduce the national debt will come when 
we have to levy taxes in order to accumulate the 
necessary budgetary surplus from which debt re- 
duction alone can take place. The test of fiscal 
policy is not credit expansion but debt contrac- 
tion. It is far easier to vote appropriations than to 
vote increased taxes or levies for debt amortization. 
Moreover, until we demonstrate as a nation that 
we can tax when necessary and repay debt at the 
right time in the cycle, and in appropriate amounts, 
it is difficult to believe that we can succeed in our 


effort to stabilize the economy. Nor have we shown 
that we can intentionally reduce taxes at the same 
time as we are expanding debts and increasing ex. 
penditures to counteract the effects of downward 
swings in the economic cycle. 

While policy is the responsibility of Congress, 
it has generally delegated the execution of its poli- 
cies to administrative agencies. For example, credit 
control and the regulation of banks are the func. 
tions of the Federal Reserve System, the Comp. 
troller of Currency, and the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. Price control was the work 
of the OPA. Security flotations and regulation are 
turned over to the SEC, and so on. This delega- 
tion has been a salutary development. It has 
meant a specialization of administrative functions, 
the centralization of authority, and the ability to 
bring the technical skill of experts to focus on 
these problems. But obstacles to the wise direction 
of the economy by some of the agencies have been 
numerous. Even assuming the manning of the 
agencies by the most skillful administrators, with 
the best possible staffs, the delegation of author- 
ity alone is not enough. Congress may not have 
given these agencies adequate support. If one looks, 
for example, at OPA legislation and appropria- 
tions, it seems doubtful if Congress wanted the 
OPA to enforce its regulations. 

In this field of economic control, many deci- 
sions must be unpopular. They run counter to cur- 
rent trends. For example, the time to stop a depres- 
sion is at the time when it is necessary to prevent 
a boom. We try to stop inflation before it engulfs 
us. This sounds fine, but whatever action is taken 
at such a time interferes with current profits and 
future hopes. Then the question arises, “How long 
will the people or the Congress tolerate current in- 
terference with economic affairs, even though nec- 
essary for future prosperity?” Many people do not 
like the restrictive action to be taken at such a 
time. Congressional and legislative authorities of- 
ten do not see the objectives in the long run ahead, 
or appreciate the nature of the proposed controls. 
They often oppose the restrictive controls though 
subscribing to the ends sought. If we set up ad- 
ministrative agencies, do we know enough to keep 
our hands off? Remember that economic control 
is a long-run matter. It requires both wisdom of 
execution and freedom from interference. Even if 
let alone the task is difficult enough, for it must 
be remembered that the best of men make a terti- 
fic number of mistakes. Take one historical ex- 
ample: After World War I, the Treasury wanted a 
low-interest-rate and an easy-credit policy contin- 
ued. Among other things, it wanted to minimize 
the interest cost on the public debt. While the dis- 
cussion went on, the banks, during the twenties, 
greatly expanded credit. Prices rose from 100, as 
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Boom or Bust—The View of a Skeptic 


represented by the index in 1913, to 207 in 1918— 
ig. In November of 1919, the Federal Reserve 
Board tardily intervened and raised its discount 
rates. It raised the rates again in January and May 
of 1920, but the increases were too small and they 
came too late. By June of 1921, prices had fallen 
to 148, as measured by the price index. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board failed to decide—or failed to 
act—in one of the crucial periods of history. 

I trust you will pardon this registration of 
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skepticism. Booms and depressions are not inevi- 
table, but it seems to me that they are likely pos- 
sibilities in the years ahead. I doubt the success of 
the efforts at stabilization in the near future, but 
I certainly support the attempt wholeheartedly. 
While I think that economic fluctuations will con- 
tinue during the predictable future, I hope that 
they will not engulf us, or seriously disadvantage 
you. May I—in the years and months ahead 
—wish you good luck; I think you'll need it. 


Voluntary Health Agencies, by Selskar M. Gunn 
and Philip S. Platt. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1945- 364 pp. $3.00. 


THE VOLUNTARY HEALTH AGENCIES of the United States 
now number over 20,000, They have become an integral 
part of our national health machinery; but until very 
recently litthke information has been available on the 
voluntary health movement. 

In order to provide an over-all picture of the volun- 
tary health agencies on the national, state, and local 
levels, the National Health Council undertook this study 
in 1941. 

Voluntary health agencies differ from other welfare 
organizations in that their concern is with specific 
diseases or physical disabilities. These agencies have 
three distinct types of concern: (1) specific diseases 
such as tuberculosis or cancer; (2) disorders of spe- 
cial organs and structures, such as heart diseases and 
dental defects; and (3) problems which affect the 
health and welfare of certain groups or of society as a 
whole, such as maternal and child hygiene or mental 
hygiene. 

Voluntary Health Agencies is divided into sixteen 
chapters which include discussions of: the social values 
and functions of voluntary agencies; the respects in 
which these organizations lag and the methods which 
will increase their effectiveness; the roles of the state and 
national organizations; the American Red Cross and the 
professional organizations; the means of financing volun- 
tary health work; and the health activities of civic and 
welfare agencies. Statistical tables and_ self-evaluation 
sxhedules for voluntary health agencies are given in the 
appendices. 

Recognizing the vital position these organizations 
have occupied in the past and will continue to occupy 
in the future, the study recommends a “revitalizing of 
local health agencies” by means of: searching  self- 
appraisal; strengthening of board and executive leader- 
ship; coordinating health planning; uniting all related 
health agencies in a given city or state in a single or- 


ganization with a unified health program; and unifying 
appeals for financial support. 

Based upon three years of investigation of 712 agencies 
in forty-four states, this study should be an indispensable 
text for staff members, administrators, and directors of 
governmental agencies as well as voluntary health agen- 
cies. 


A Key to Better Education—A Guide to School Dis- 
trict Reorganization Based on the Forthcoming 
Report of the National Commission on School 
District Reorganization. Washington: The Na- 
tional Commission on School District Reorgani- 
zation, 1947. 16 pp. 15 cents. 


‘Tur NATIONAL Commission on School District Reorgani- 
zation has in this little pamphlet provided a series of 
suggestions with respect to the various ways in which 
states may strengthen their facilities for rural public 
education. 

Sponsored by the Rural Education Project of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the Department of Rural Education 
of the National Education Association, and supported in 
part by a grant from the Farm Foundation, this study 
should be of great value to state legislative committees 
and all commissions concerned’ with educational 
problems. 

The commission declares that, “The state has a duty to 
see that school districts are satisfactory and to change 
them when they are not.” Three characteristics of good 
school districts are described by the commission: (a) they 
are able to provide education comprehensive enough to 
meet the needs of all in the area served; (b) they permit 
efficient and economical school administration; and (c) 


they give citizens an active share in shaping the policies - 


of schools serving their communities. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be secured from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Forestry 


THIs NATION, as well as the world, is facing a critical 
shortage of timber and other forest products according 
to a recent report by Lyle F. Watts, Chief of the U.S. 
Forest Service. Evidence of forest depletion is to be 
found in every part of the country. Saw-timber drain of 
our forest resources continues to exceed growth by more 
than 50 per cent according to the Forest Service. Lumber 
still continues as one of the bottlenecks in housing con- 
struction. Plywood, pulp, and paper are seriously short. 
Unwise depletion and destructive cutting practices are 
in part to blame, but the key to an increased timber 
supply, according to the Chief Forester, is a “Nation- 
wide program aimed at keeping our forest lands produc- 
tive and building up our growing stock of timber.” Such 
a program would: 

“(1) bring organized fire protection to the 136 million 
acres of forest land still without it, and build up the 
forces now fighting forest pests and parasites so as to put 
the full effectiveness of science and research findings 
against these evils, (2) step up our planting program so 
as to bring into productiveness millions of non-produc- 
tive forest acres now being carried as dead weight, (3) 
reduce waste through more complete utilization of trees 
harvested, and (4) stop destructive cutting practices and 
encourage wider adoption of good forest management by 
carrying the technical know-how into the woods.” 

The Forest Service has suggested that the regulatory 
program might be administered by the individual states, 
with federal financial assistance, and in line with basic 
standards set up by national legislation. 


Twelfth Regional Highway Conference 


RESOLUTIONS urging periodic inspection of motor ve- 
hicles, including school buses, periodic re-examination of 
drivers, uniform pavement markings and uniformity of 
maximum permissible sizes and weights of motor trucks 
were among the highlights of the Twelfth Annual Re- 
gional Conference on Highway and Motor Vehicle Prob- 
lems. The conference, sponsored by New York’s Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation and the 
Council of State Governments, met on February 20 and 
21 at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York. It brought to- 
gether legislators, motor vehicle administrators, safety 
counsellors and others concerned with motor vehicle 
problems from fourteen states of the northeastern region, 
ranging from Maine to Michigan and south to Virginia. 

The conference endorsed uniform standards for school 
buses, the establishment of minimum qualifications for 
school bus drivers, and the adoption of National School 
Bus Chrome as a uniform color for school buses. It called 
for adoption by the states of the region of the model act 
for transportation of inflammable liquids by tank trucks; 
the placarding of trucks carrying explosives; compliance 
with Interstate Commerce Commission standards with re- 
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spect to motor truck lights and emergency road flares, 
and the adoption of the driver licensing standards devel- 
oped by the American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators. 

One of the main subjects which engaged the attention 
of the conference was driver training in the schools. Four 
speakers, including an educational administrator and a 
driver-training instructor took part in a panel on this 
subject. Among the featured speakers was Senator Chap. 
man Revercomb of West Virginia, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works and L. T. White of 
Petroleum Advisers Inc. 

Assemblyman Harold C. Ostertag, who initiated the re- 
gional conference twelve years ago and who customarily 
presides, was confined to the hospital by illness and was 
represented at the conference by Assemblyman Milmoe. 
Others who spoke or presided included Frank Bane, ex- 
ecutive director, Council of State Governments; Assem- 
blyman Elisha T. Barrett of New York; William M. 
Greene, chairman of the regional committee on safety 
education and state safety programs; Dr. Herbert J. Stack, 
director, New York University Center for Safety Educa- 
tion; Martin Klein, director of safety, Automobile Club 
of New York; Edgar Fuller, Commissioner of Education, 
New Hampshire; F. Cuyler Cross, physical education de- 
partment, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, N. Y,; 
Hon. John W. Bannasch, House of Representatives, 
Michigan; Maurice G. Osborne, chief, Bureau of Field 
Services, New York State Education Department; Judge 
Henry H. Hunt, director, Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation, Connecticut; Thomas N. Boate, 
chairman, regional continuing committee on motor ve- 
hicle problems; and Hon. Franklin’ Lichtenwalter, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania. 


Maryland-Virginia Commission 


Belore adjournment of its recent special session the 
Virginia Legislature passed legislation establishing a spe- 
cial commission to meet with a similar group from Mary- 
land at Mount Vernon on March 28, to commemorate 
the 162nd anniversary af the Compact of 1785 between 
the states. This compact established transportation and 
fishing rights on the Potomac River. Members of the 
Virginia Commission appointed by Governor William M. 
Tuck are: C. O'Conor Goolrick, W. Tayloe Murphy, 
and William D. Williams. Those serving on the Mary- 
land Commission are: Robert E. Archer, William F. 
Hilgenberg, and A. Wellington Tawes. The conservation 
and fishery officials of the two states have recently been 
in controversy over the oyster regulations on the Poto- 
mac River. Despite widespread newspaper publicity fea- 
turing the so-called “oyster war” between the states, it 
is expected that this joint commission with the assistance 
of Commissions on Interstate Cooperation and other 
state agencies will be able to settle the controversy. 
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President’s Conference on Fire Prevention 
FACED WITH an average annual toll of 10,000 deaths from 
fire, together with property loss exceeding $560 million 
in 1946, the President is sponsoring a Conference on 
Fire Prevention in Washington, D. C., May 6-8. A coordi- 
nating committee met with President Truman January 28 
to plan the conference which is expected to be attended 
by more than 2,000 public officials and representatives of 
civic organizations and business. Objectives of the Con- 
ference are to emphasize to the public the danger of fire 
to life and property and to intensify the work of fire 
safety in every community, Wider public support of state 
and local ofhcial’s efforts to accomplish the enactment 
and enforcement of adequate fire safety laws and ordi- 
nances is expected to result from the Conference. 

Six committees have been appointed to prepare for the 
Conference and to develop definite work programs and 
recommendations. Research and secretarial staff will be 
furnished the committees which will cover the following 
subjects: Building Construction, Operation and Protec- 
tion; Education; Fire-Fighting Services; Laws and Law 
Enforcement; Organized Public Support; and Research. 

Offices for the Conference are located at Room 7006, 
Federal Works Building, Washington, D. C. President 
Truman has designated Major General Philip B. Fleming 
as Chairman of the Conference. 


Veterans 

Puree our oF four war veterans enrolled in educational 
or training courses under the G.I. Bill of Rights when 
the amendment limiting total income to $200 monthly 
went into effect in August, 1946, have had or will have 
their subsistence allotments reduced or eliminated to 
conform to the new ceilings according to a recent Vet 
erans’ Administration report. 

The first veterans bill of the Eightieth Congress (H.R. 
1353, Public Law 5) was signed by the President on 
February 21. It would give veterans of World War II 
until August 1, 1947 to reinstate or convert their govern. 
ment life insurance policies on a comparative health 
basis without medical examination. Some 10,000,000 vet- 
erans, holding insurance policies valued at $100 billion 
allowed their insurance to lapse after their discharge. 


Tidelands 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT has filed its brief seeking a 
judicial decree establishing federal title to tidelands off 
the California coast in the case of the United States of 
America vs. State of California. The California brief in 
which many states are expected to join is being prepared 
lor filing March 5. The case to have been heard on 
February 3, has been postponed by mutual consent until 
March 12. A request for further postponement has been 
rejected by the Chief Justice. Numerous resolutions have 


been introduced in both houses (H.J.Res. 51,52, S.J.Res. 
14) which would quitclaim to the states any pretended 
federal claim to these lands. These resolutions are similar 
to the one passed by the 7gth Congress but vetoed by the 
President. (See State GOVERNMENT, March, 1946.) No 
immediate action on these bills is expected. 


Hoof and Mouth Disease 


Or CONCERN to all agricultural and food processing states 
is the hoof and mouth disease which has reached epi- 
demic proportions in Mexico. Desperate efforts are being 
made by the governments of Mexico and the United 
States to limit the disease, one of the most contagious, 
to the cight Mexican states now affected by it. In the 
past the disease has broken out in this country, particu- 
larly in California in 1929, when an estimated $200 mil- 
lion loss to our economy occurred. This loss included 
the slaughtering of 3,500 infected livestock. H.R.367 has 
been reported by the House Agricultural Committee to 
prevent disposal of garbage from trains, planes, or ships, 
reputed to be a means by which the disease may be 
spread. The Department of Agriculture has recently 
made public the plans of a Sub-commission of the Mexi- 
can-American Agricultural Commission to eradicate the 
foot and mouth disease in Mexico. Because facilities for 
combating the disease in Mexico are limited, this country 
is expected to extend scientific, technical, and financial 
cooperation to Mexico in this crisis. A strong resolution 
urging such Cooperation was unanimously approved by 
the General Assembly of the Council of State Govern- 
ments on January 18. Bills are being pushed in both 
Houses of Congress to authorize Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson to spend such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the control program. At present the Department of 
\griculture has placed a quarantine on shipment from 
Mexico of livestock and other specified products. 


Presidential Tenure 

A NuMBER of bills have been introduced in both houses 
to limit presidential tenure to two terms. The House has 
passed by the two-thirds majority required to initiate 
amendments to the Constitution H.J.Res. 27 which pro- 
vides: Any person who has served as President of the 
United States during all, or portion of any two terms, 
shall thereafter be ineligible to hold the office of Presi- 
dent; but this role article shall not prevent any person 
who may hold the office of President during the term 
within which this article is ratified from holding such 
ofhce for the remainder of such term. 

This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several states 
within seven years from the date of its submission to the 
states by the Congress. The Senate Judiciary Committee 
recently voted to approve a somewhat similar proposal. 
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